











Veablimer 


The Fashion Store of the South 














Handscwn fabric glove in 


8 delicious colors, 2.50 





Deluxe 60-guage nylons in 
proportioned lengths, 1.65 











Polished calf handbag, new 
suit classic, 13.98 plus tax 












Fashion pearls, lustrous 
and lovely, $5 plus tax 
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Barbara LeC accessories making exciting 


spring news from head to toe. Designed expressly for us.,. 


find them on Thalhimers Metropolitan Main Floor 

















TFLOWERS 











American Greatest Name 
in Folding Tables 


PRESENT 


durability . . 
design. 


30x60; 





The Name That Stands for 
Leadership in Equipment 


The comp!ete MIDWEST line of Folding Tables, Under-Stage Chair and Table 


Caddys. Each of these items is the leader in its class. 


All are made of top- 


quality materials by craftsmen specializing in this type of equipment. 





Think FIRST of FLOWERS 
When You Think of 


Quality and Value in 
School Equipment and 
Supplies. 





SCHOOL, 


equipment. 


CHURCH 


Telephone: RICHMOND *7-4035 
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Adjustable Under-Stage 
CHAIR CADDY 60 


Features the rugged construction 
characteristic of all MIDWEST 
Carries up to 60 
single-fold (x-type) chairs or up 
to 30 double fold (y type) chairs. 
Movable feature mechanically 
operated holds at any desired 
position in 
channel. 


the | 


Manufacturers & Distr 


H AND 
327 West Main Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 
Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Virginia 


“DUHONEY - 20” 
AUTOMATIC LOCK 


‘‘DuHoney-20” automatic 
folding leg is positive and 
fool - proof. All moving 
parts are concealed within 
welded tube. New welded 
brace combined with 
straight-line stress princi- 
ple assures perfect rigid- 
ity. 











shaped 


is 


PUBLIC 


America’s Greatest 
Pedestal Leg 
Folding Table! 


Unsurpassed in beauty and 
. unmatched in 
quality workmanship and fine 
#308 — 30x96; 
#306 — 30x72; #305 — 
#368 — 36x96; 
#366 — 36x72; Standard 
height, 29% in. 
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SEATING 


Under-Stage 
CHAIR CADDY 


—for those with limited 
space, ths MIDWEST 
Chair Caddy saves space, 
time and money. Folding 
chairs are loaded on their 
sides. Strongly con- 
structed to give long wear 
with hard usage. 





FURNITURE 

















FOR AMPLE FOOTBALL SEATING 
FACILITIES NEXT FALL — 





ORDER Wscverszé WOOD OR 
STEEL BLEACHERS NOW! 


There’s no time to spare. If you want to be sure of 
ample seating facilities for the football crowds next 
fall, order Universal wood or steel portable bleachers 
now. Long famous for safety, structural strength, sim- 
plicity of assembly, comfort, long life, economy, and 
selectivity of sizes ... these bleachers always meet and 
usually surpass the most rigid requirements. So don’t 
delay. Get all the details on Universal wood or steel 
bleachers while they are still available!* 

Universal engineers will be glad to 
give you a full cost estimate im- 

mediately. Complete catalog 

also free on request. 











*Deliveries may be 
subject to governe 

ment regulas- 
tions later. 





SCHOOL EQUIPME 
ROANOKE, VA. 


FOR YOUR GYM IN ANY SEASON— 
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Space Savers 





| Yniveual ROLL-AWAY Gym Stands 


Now Available with 


VERTICAL FILLER BOARDS UNDER SEATS 





— Many Exclusive Advantages — 


Universal Roll-A-Way Stands offer the ideal solution to 
practically any gymnasium seating problem. Custom built 
to specifications, they are compact, yet roomy and com- 
fortable...neat and attractive...exceptionally strong 
and safe. When not in use, they may be rolled back, 
providing approximately 70° more usable floor space. And 
now Roll-A-Way Stands are available with vertical filler 
boards (1”” x 12” clear fir) under centers of all seats. These 
fillers enclose the understructure, 
add rigidity to seats, and make the 
complete stands look even more 
substantial. Thanks to centered 
positions, they do not interfere with 
leg room under seats. All sweeping 
beneath stands is easily accom- 
plished by folding back front row 
as illustrated at left. Write for de- 
tails, prices, 








JOHN H. PENCE CO. 


NT AND SUPPLIES 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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Our Cover—lIn the Spring thoughts turn from school to the great out-of-doors. 
“Boys who are like wiggle worms in the school room can sit quietly on the bank 
of the canal for hours with their fishing poles loaded with bait’’, says Miss Harper 
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A SUMMER TOUR 
FOR YOU 


W-1—26 days CALIFORNIA 
and THE GOLDEN WEST 


—June 15 to July 10. 


N-1—14 days NEW ENGLAND 
and CANADA 


—July 20 to August 2. 


College and teaching certificate 
credit for those who want it of- 
fered by North Carolina State 
College. 


SIXTH SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


of operation. Reasonable rates. 


Ask for descriptive folder. 


CIRCLE TOURS 


Box 5125 State College Station 
Raleigh, North Carolina 





LICENSED BY THE INTERSTATE | 
COMMERCE COMMISSION. 








Buy 
American 
For 
The Best 
Stage 
Equipment 





AMERICAN SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 

INC. 
_615-617 HILLSBORO STREET 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


JOHN P. VOORHEES 
President 














From The Jop File 


I was hospitalized for a general phy- 
sical check-up in November, 1952 at 
the Preventorium. 

Not being on the ill list, I was really 
a ““preventorium” case. I had a good 
bit of time to observe and talk with 
others in the hospital. The teachers of 
Virginia are fortunate in having such 
excellent medical and nursing services 
provided for their use at minimum 
cost. 

[ feel that more of our Virginia 
teachers would avail themselves of this 
excellent service if they had a clearer 
picture of the Preventorium. To aid 
in this, I am suggesting that a series 
of colored slides be made showing the 
complete set-up. These could be made 
available for the local welfare commit- 
tee to present to their groups. 

If I can be of any service in helping 
to inform our membership of this serv- 
ice, I shall te delighted to have you 
call on me. 

Mrs. Rebie H. Lassister, Placement 
Counselor, John Marshall High 
School, Richmond 


Let me thank you for the December 
issue of the Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion. 1 have read the two editorials 
mentioned and I thought they were 
fine. I hope you will continue to sup- 
ply me with any information and any 
facts and figures on the subject which 
we have discussed in the two previous 
meetings and which I think anyone 
who is interested in the schools of Vir- 
ginia must realize is a serious matter. 

William P. Kellam, Commander 
The American Legion 
Department of Virginia, Inc. 


How good of you to share the “Pro 
and Con” comments concerning the 





articles on science education! They 
interested me very much. 

From the comments which you have 
published and the letters which I have 
received, it seems that we are at least 
making Virginia educators more con- 
scious of our science needs in the State. 

May I thank you again for your 
splendid cooperation in getting our 
problems before the public? 

Mrs. Thelma C. Heatwole, Chairman 

The Virginia Junior Academy of 

Science Committee, Staurton 


I would be most grateful if you will 
send me copies of the research studies 
which you have developed since last 
September. I would like to receive all 
current releases as they are developed 
during the remainder of this school 
year. I find that the information con- 
tained in the releases from the research 
of the VEA is most useful in my work 
here at the University. 

Curtis L. Ramsey 
Charlottesville 


We, in the School of Education, ap- 
preciate the time you gave to our 
students on January 8, 1953, when we 
visited the VEA Headquarters. Stu- 
dents left Richmond much impressed 
and enthusiastic about the VEA. I 
hope that we can repeat this in the 
Spring with another group. 

John B. Chase, Jr. 
Instructor in Education 
University of Virginia 


I received your check from the Vir- 
ginia Education Association of one 
hundred dollars on February 2 for the 
Virginia Vocational Association. 

Please accept the appreciation of the 
Vocational Association and convey to 
the Board of Directors our sincere 
thanks for this financial assistance. 

As president of the Vocational As- 
sociation, I pledge full support of the 
membership on any and all undertak- 
ings of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation. 

I. B. Pittman, President 
Virginia Vocational Association 
Petersburg 


I wish to thank you for your as- 
sistance to me in the matter of pension 
and social security benefits. Thank 
you also for the additional information 
about the Virginia Supplemental Re- 
I appreciate your going to 
so much trouble. 


tirement. 


Elizabeth T. Earnest 
Portsmouth 
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Typical 
Basketball Backstop Installations 


We have also installed 51 
basketball backstops in the 
District of Columbia 


Schools. 


Ask for locations of other 


satisfied users. 





* 4. a 





Lucy Addison High School, Roanoke 


We are proud of the RECREATION LINE of basketball backstops 
and playground equipment. 


Ask for free catalog. Our 
engineers will survey your 
situation and quote your 


exact needs. 





Woodrow Wilson Jr. High School, Roanoke 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 


104 S. Foushee St. Richmond 20 
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| The NEW STANFORD SPELLER 


| 
PUPIL-ACTIVITY AND CLOTH GRADES 2-8 




















by Almack-Staffelbach-Williams 


@ Assures correct pronunciation, spelling and usage of 
all the words in the scientifically selected word list. 


® Helps pupils develop a basic word study plan for learn- 
ing to pronounce, use and spell any word they wish to 
use. 


®@ Provides a positive plan for stimulating pupil interest 
in words and their uses. 


® Contains a new and unique plan to develop spelling 
mastery. 


VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVES 


GEORGE A. PEEK © WILLIAM R. DUDENHAUSEN 


—_————————— | 


New York 3, New York 


ms | A) DLAW BROTHERS 
- eet 
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Virginia Social Studies is a new 
publication designed for use in Ameri- 
can Government and American His- 
tory Classes throughout the State of 
Virginia. Each month it contains ma- 
terials to aid in the teaching of Vir- 
ginia government and history in ac- 
cordance with State requirements. 
Now, for the first time, teachers and 
students have available the means of 
making an up-to-date study of the po- 
litical, social, and economic life of their 
State. Edited by A. C. dePorry, who 
has taught in Virginia schools, Vir- 
ginia Social Studies is an outgrowth 
of classroom experience prepared by a 
Virginia teacher for Virginia teachers. 
Subscription price is 65 cents a copy 
per school year (nine issues) in quan- 
tities of ten or more. Single copies 
$1.00 per school year. A desk copy is 
furnished free with orders of ten or 
more. Address: Virginia Social Studies, 
Forest, Virginia. 


Granville P. Meade Scholar- 
ships available for session 1953-54 to 
worthy white male students, born in 
Virginia and residents of Virginia, to 
attend Virginia colleges. See your 
superintendent for details. Applica- 
tions must be forwarded not later than 
April 1, 1953, to Ray E. Reid, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, State Office Building, Richmond 
16, Virginia. 


Desirable Athletic Competition 
for Children is the report of the joint 
committee on athletic competition for 
children of elementary and junior high 
school age. It states that eighth grad- 
ers and their younger schoolmates 
should not compete in high pressure in- 
terschool competition of the varsity 
and frowns on “little” bowl 
games, midget football, “biddy” 
basketball, and night-time contests. 
Instead, the committee, backed up by 
its three-year study of the physiolog- 
ical, psychological, safety, and eco- 
nomic effects of competition on young- 
sters, felt that school and community 
should encourage intramural activities, 
interclass competition, sports and play 
days, with an occasional invitation 
game to climax the sport season. The 
complete report is available from the 
American Association for Health, Phy- 
sical Education, and Recreation, 1261 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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Choosing a Career in Health- 
Service. Bulletin of the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia, Winter, 1953, asks 
“Which Shall It Be?”—and points to 
eleven careers offered: Medicine, Dent- 
istry, Pharmacy, Nursing, Hospital 
Administration, Physical Therapy, 
Graduate Study, Dietetics, X-Ray 
Technology, Medical Technology, and 
Practical Nursing. Copies of this bul- 
letin may be obtained from the Medi- 
cal College of Virginia, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 


Scout Literature Kit for School 
Libraries, covering Cub Scouts (age 
8-10), Boy Scouts (age 11-13), and 
Explorers (young men 14 years and 
over) are recommended by the Na- 
tional Committee on School Relation- 
ships. Special offer to school libraries 
for the complete kit, covering all three 
Scouting programs prepared in 13 
literature items, plus a typical Merit 
Badge Pamphlet, and a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Boys’ Life Magazine, $8.00; 
complete kit without subscription to 
Boys’ Life Magazine, $6.00. Order 
from Boy Scouts of America, National 
Supply Service Division, 2 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. 


United Nations Publications 
recently issued include The Record 
and Responsibilities of the Economic 
and Social Council, an appraisal of 
the council with resume of decisions; 
World Social Situation Today, ex- 
cerpts and abridgment of the first 
UN world social report; Tanganyike, 
Its Present and Its Future, an account 
of the Trusteeship Council’s review of 
progress. Each booklet is 15 cents, 
available from United Nations, De- 
partment of Public Information, New 
York, N. Y. 


Science Facilities for Secondary 
Schools gives guiding principles and 
suggestions for planning and develop- 
ing instructional facilities for science 
teaching. For sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., price 25 cents. 


Turn On the Light is a 15-page 
booklet defining the electric power in- 
dustry’s basic position on the genera- 
tion and distribution of power pro- 
duced by the federal government. 
Copies may be secured from the Na- 
tional Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 Eighteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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FOLDING CHAIRS 





BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE—strong stee! frame, reinforced 
@ SAFE—no tipping, cutting, snagging hazards 


@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats 
and backs 


@ CONVENIENT —fold quietly, quickly, compactly 
@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 


@ 3 SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable 
lacquer finish; formed steel, baked beige-enameled; 
or imitation leather upholstered, choice of 5 colors. 
Write Dept. 158. 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 














J. M. STACKHOUSE 
CO. 


Your Complete Audio-Visual 
Dealer 


Special Educational 


Distributor For: 


Bell & Howell Co. 

Beseler Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 
Coronet Instructional Films 
United World Films 

Jam Handy Filmstrips 


Radiant Screens 


Serving Virginia Schools Since 1927 


5803 Patterson Ave. Phone 5-2871 
Richmond 26, Va. 





























Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, “ —— _. ditoe a 
without the advertising text, for use in your : ' " . ~ Yi ~ 
classroom will be sent free upon request. Address . : E 

The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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the British Commonwealth, 
manufacturer of hundreds of articles 
sold ’round the world. Bustling, busy 
city. But not too busy to enjoy 

the pause that refreshes with 


ice-cold Coca-Cola. In Glasgow, as in 
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every industrial center, 
they know you work better when 
you work refreshed. 
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43 Million Americans 
Pay Hospital and Doctor Bills 











co 


1, Blue Cro WAY 


BLUE CROSS IS STILL THE BEST BUY 


because . . . Only Blue Cross provides service when you need it—not just a cash 
allowance after recovery 


because . . . Only Blue Cross gives you SO MUCH for so little 

because . . . All Blue Cross Services are PAID IN FULL 

because . . . Once a Blue Cross Subscriber ALWAYS a Subscriber 
because . . . You don't lose your Blue Cross when you leave your group 


because . . . You can keep your Blue Cross after you retire 











VIRGINIA HOSPITAL SERVICE ASSOCIATION 





IN DANVILLE... IN NEWPORT NEWS... 1N ROANOKE... IN STAUNTON ... 
Masonic Temple Building 125 26th Street Colonial-American Bank Building May Building, Court Place 
IN LYNCHBURG... IN NORFOLK ... IN WINCHESTER . . . IN RICHMOND .. 
People’s National Bank Building 269 Boush Street 132 N. Braddock Street 207 E. Franklin Street 
ital 
osk your Hospita 
Mail this Couper’ 
ent ewer" 
POUR CD neem ‘ 
See your pepe Tas VEA MAR ‘53 


A HOSPITAL SERVIC 
RANKLIN. STREET 
9, VIRGINIA 


VIRGINI 
207 EAST F 
RICHMOND | yre Blue Cross-Blue 
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STATE ADOPTED! 


SPELLING GOALS 


@ Enriched phonics program 
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@ A simple, effective error-reduction plan 


Remember—SPELLING GOALS strengthens reading 
skills while it builds spelling power! 


J. W. BLAND, Representative 








@ Dictionary program builds confident command over 
words—their meaning, pronunciation, spelling and use 





WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


St. Lovis 3 * Dallas 1 * Pasadena 2 
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AMERICAN 
BOOK 
COMPANY 


300 Pike Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Emmett A. Betts and Carolyn M. Welch Grades One through Six 


Betts Basic Readers ¢ The Language Arts Series 


Going far beyond the mere prevention’ of reading difficulties, this outstanding 

basic reading series teaches children how and when to read in different ways— 

how to locate information, to skim, to read rapidly, and to study. At the same 

time, it captures the interest of pupils by offering a varied selection of the 

very best in children’s literature. Only one new word ever appears in a single 

sentence — a feature typical of the exacting vocabulary _ specifications. 
Story Books, Study Books, Teacher’s Guide Books 


Matilda Bailey and Ullin W. Leavell Grade Seven 


Worlds of Adventure ¢ The Mastery of Reading 


In this attractive book, the desire to read is stimulated by exciting materials 
which capture and hold the interest of the seventh- grade pupil. The selections 
were chosen to provide for varied reading abilities as well as varied reading 
tastes. A detailed plan is followed for teaching comprehension, speed, vocabulary, 
interpretation, and a host of other reading skills. Study Book, Teacher’s Guide 


Bailey and Leavell 


A Worlds of People © The Mastery of Reading 


Fascinating F ast-moving and challenging to the imagination, the selections deal with 
sports, adventure, animals, mystery, and so on; generous use is made of 
humor and suspense. To enable the pupil to appreciate fully what he reads, 

Book for a reading skills program is woven into the reading materials. Study Book, 
Grade Eight’ Teacher’s Guide 


Literature 
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Editorials 


A Good “Ad” for Teaching? 


S WE help the Virginia Citizens Committee for 

Teacher Recruitment launch its campaign to en- 
courage promising youngsters to become teachers, we 
should, all of us, consider whether or not we are good 
advertisements for the profession. Do our attitudes 
and behavior in and out of the classroom say happily, 
‘Come In’’ to the young person who is deciding upon 
his vocation or do they gruffly proclaim, ‘Stay Out!” 
Like the sandwich sign men who walk the streets of 
New York, with their sales message placarded fore 
and aft for all to see, each teacher by her words and 
deeds either attracts or repels teaching prospects. 

Are we good or bad ‘‘ads’’ for teaching? If we are 
bad “‘ads’’ what can we do, or the community or the 
principal, the superintendent or our fellow teachers 
do that will change us into good “‘ads’’? Some cir- 
cumstances which make us an unattractive ‘‘ad’’ can 
be overcome only by school administrative or com- 
munity action; other conditions are within our own 
power to correct; still other obstacles that lie in the 
way of our professional latch string being out require 
the joint action of ourselves, the school administra- 
tion, and the community for removal. 


As we analyze these obstacles we will discover that 
teachers have individual differences, too. What con- 
stitutes a condition that lowers one teacher's morale, 
making a ‘‘bad ad”’ for the profession, will be ignored 
or overlooked by another. For example, there is the 
matter of extra duties. Some teachers seem to thrive 
on them. The senior annual, the school newspaper, 
American Education week; a full load of bus duty 
and lunch supervision are tasks assumed gaily and 
performed successfully. On the other hand, some 
teachers with the same amount of out-of-class work 
would feel unduly burdened and put upon, to such 
an extent that, as one did the other day, she would 
write a letter to the editor of a daily paper complaining 
of her plight. 


Last year for the first time in our experience a 
teacher turned down an appointment on a State VEA 
committee because of too many other duties. “In 
reply to your letter asking that I serve on the Citizen- 
ship Committee of the VEA, I am writing to say 
that in view of the fact that I have two grades to 
teach, a lunch room to supervise and manage, and 
the principal’s duties of our entire school, .I feel that 
[ must decline the appointment.” 


Certainly, whether overburdened or not, if a teacher 
feels that she is and goes about complaining of her lot, 
she is a poor ad indeed for teaching. Some teachers 
seek and perform more out-of-class activities than 
others, some few perhaps are taken advantage of be- 
cause of a willingness to take on more than their share 
of extra responsibility, others because of their ex- 
ceptional capability are inevitably sought out. 
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by Robert F. Williams 


Whatever the reason for a lack of balance in the 
distribution of duties, we would suggest that in these 
days when all of us in teaching, in order to attract 
and hold good teachers, must put our best foot for- 
ward, the principal of each school, in cooperation with 
his teachers should sit down and discuss this important 
matter. “‘Miss Smith, do you feel that you are shoul- 
dering more than your share of the extra-class load?’’ 
“Miss Jones, while you are doing an excellent job 
with the school carnival, the Hi- Y Handbook, Junior 
Sponsor, President of the Woman's Club and so forth, 
would you mind relinquishing the Hi-Y Handbook 
to Miss Thomas, who while she has just come with 
us this year, could handle the job, I believe, with your 
help and continued interest, of course.”’ 

Then, all of us realize that there are those, who 
in the home, in the office, and in the school are going 
to complain about so much to do anyway. The kind 
who make mole-hills into mountains and whose chief 
enjoyment in life would be removed perhaps if they 
were deprived of the pleasure of fussing about so much 
to do. 

But when justified dissatisfaction about inequity of 
extra-class work does exist, it is the principal's job to 
even things up. By so doing he can make a real con- 
tribution toward teacher recruitment. 


Degrees 


HERE are few people nowadays who will argue 

that, all other things being equal, a teacher with 
a college degree is not better trained and better quali- 
fied than one who has no degree. The doctors go so 
far as to say that no one can practice medicine unless 
he has a degree. 

Viewed then, in terms of the number of Virginia 
teachers holding degrees, we have made progress dur- 
ing the past twenty years. The increase in the number 
of Negro teachers possessing degrees has been really 
phenomenal. 

In 1930-31, twenty-five per cent of white teachers 
had degrees as compared with only nine per cent of 
the Negro teachers. Twenty years later, however, the 
Negro percentage had increased to 80% while that 
of the white to only 63%. 


Percentage of Teachers Holding Degrees 


School Year White Negro 
1951-52 63 % 80% 
1946-47 52 55 
1942-43 59 49 
1940-41 53 36 
1930-31 25 9 


The overall percentage of teachers holding degrees 
for 1051-52 was 67%. 
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100 Per Cent! 


HEN the VEA Citizenship Committee met in 

Richmond the other day, most of its attention 
was devoted to the problem of greater teacher partici- 
pation in local, State, and national elections. It ex- 
amined the voting survey which we made in 1951, 
revealing that while 85% of all teachers were regis- 
tered to vote, only 60% were registered locally and 
only 63% voted in the past lo¢al election, 69 % in 
the past State election and 71% in the past national 
election. The Committee recommended that another 
survey be made and that a list of all schools in which 
teachers were registered 100 per cent be run in the 
Virginia Journal. 

1953 is a particularly important voting year, be- 
cause this year we will choose a Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor, Attorney General, and members of the 
General Assembly. 

Their election will virtually be decided on July 14 
in the Democratic Primary. And in order to vote 
then, it will be necessary for you to 

e Pay your poll tax by Saturday, May 2 

e Register by Saturday, June 13 

e If you plan to be absent from home, apply now 

for an absentee ballot from the secretary of your 
electoral board. 

Be a participating member of your democracy! 
Register and vote! Which school will be the first to 
have its faculty register 100 per cent? 


Facts and Figures 


UST off the press, the 1951-52 report of the State 

Superintendent of Public Instruction is, for the 
statistically minded, filled with interesting facts. 
There was a 32% turnover in teachers of Business 
subjects, much higher than the average turnover of 
regular teachers . . . Due to the scarcity of teachers and 
the consolidation of schools, Home Economics was 
offered in only 388 schools in 1951-52 as compared 
.with the all time high of 400 in 1949-50... School 
lunches were served to 265,146 children, as compared 
with 152,988 in 1943-44, the first year for which 
complete figures are available. . . There was a decrease 
of nearly 6,000 in the number of students enrolled 
in adult education classes as compared with 1949- 
50. . . High school graduates totaled 19,639. . . The 
per capita cost of instruction in the 141 high schools 
with enrollments in excess of 300 was $138.00 as 
compared with $222.00 in the 34 high schools with 
enrollments 75 or under. . . Summer schools enrolled 
7,812 students who passed 4,468 courses, failed 
354% and dropped 288. . . There were 106 art de- 
partments in the high schools of the State, twice as 
many as in 1945 and eleven more than the previous 
year... There were 158,569 bookings of educational 
films. . . Seventy per cent of county children had one 
or more physical defects as compared with only 52% 
of the city children. . . Thirty-one per cent of county 
children were five pointers; forty-nine per cent of city 
children. . . Most of our school librarians are trained 
at William and Mary, with Madison College running 
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a close second. . . Norfolk City has the most trained 
librarians—twenty-eight; Colonial Heights, Craig, 
Madison, and New Kent counties—none. . . GI's en- 
rolled in farm classes canned 1,312,329 pints of 
food. . . 76,667 students were enrolled in vocational 
agriculture as compared with 86,882 the previous 
year. . . 44 schools had 47 distributive education co- 
ordinators. . . 25,505 exceptional children received 
special attention and 881 home bound children were 
taught. . . However, in forty counties no instruction 
for home bound children was provided. . . 285,695 
children were transported in 3,186 school buses, for a 
distance of 27,912,868 miles at a cost of $5,394,931. 
Cost per pupil $18.88, or a little over ten cents per 
day. . . Highest cost of transportation: Rockbridge, 
$46.77 per pupil in publicly-owned buses; lowest 
cost, Lee, $9.54 per pupil. . . There was at the close 
of the year $29,374,536 in the Literary Fund— (all 
loaned out, of course). . . $5,655,139 was spent for 
vocational education, of which the Federal govern- 
ment contributed $608,780—the State $2,376,557, 
and the localities $2,669,802. . . During the year 
$52,382,019 was appropriated for school construc- 
tion, $38,268,800 of which was spent. . . $105,212,- 
575 of State, local, and federal funds were spent for 
the operation of schools, exclusive of debt service and 
capital outlay, the largest item of which was $61.,- 
276,792 spent for instruction. . . There were 22,395 
teachers in regular day schools. . .whose average salary 
was $2,527. . .the per capita cost of education, ex- 
clusive of debt service and capital outlay was $153.63 
.. . 638,767 pupils were enrolled, of whom 122,377 
were enrolled in high school. . . and 294 more pages 
of facts and figures. . . It all adds up to an extremely 
big, interesting and complicated business, in which 
much improvement is being made, but in which there 
is plenty of recom for more. 


Attendance Note 


URING 1951-52, practically every Negro child 

in Appomattox, Dickenson, Floyd, and Gray- 
son Counties was in attendance every day—the Negro 
attendance percentage in these counties was 97 % for 
the year. 

High ranking counties in white average daily at- 
tendance were Dickenson 95%, Grayson 96%, and 
Wise 95 % ; for white children among the cities, Win- 
chester 96%, Staunton 95%, Clifton Forge 95%, 
and Bristol 95%. 

Virginians 

S YOU begin to plan for summer-time and vaca- 

tion, don’t overlook the Southern States Work 
Conference at Daytona Beach, Florida. Providing 
a combination of professional and recreational activi- 
ties in a pleasant environment it has no equal. Par- 
ticipants in the Conference profit from wide profes- 
sional contacts and the opportunity to interpret prob- 
lems on a regional basis. The Southern States Work 
Conference is influential in shaping thinking, polli- 


cies and procedures in education in the South. Would 
that more Virginians could be in attendance! 
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This story ts written to com- 
memorate my 25th anniversary 
with the Richmond Public Schools 
and is affectionately dedicated first 
to the children of today for whom 
I am responsible. Secondly, it is 
dedicated to those whose lives have 
touched mine over a period of years, 
who are now Richmond's citizens. 
They accost me even from the man 
holes in the street and my days are 
enriched because of it. 

ROSALIE HARPER 

















FISHING seems more interesting than school, especially in the Spring! 


Truancy In Springtime 


S MANY of you are aware, 

my assignment is that of su- 
pervisor of The School Attendance 
Department for the City Schools of 
Richmond. During my extended 
career here, I have been called visit- 
ing teacher, attendance worker, 
school social worker, truant officer, 
but the most touching title ever 
given me was “‘protrudin’ officer.”’ 
[ cringe at the word “‘officer’’ not 
to mention “‘protrudin’ ”’ since I 


invariably associate the term with 
a ‘‘cop.”’ It could just as well mean 
a ‘‘general’’ and who does not wish 
to be a general? 


However, when 
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one of the young charges under my 
care affectionately introduces me to 
his mother as “Miss Harper, my 
truant officer,’"—the very posses- 
siveness of it does much to remove 
the sting. Regardless of what I 
am called, the relationship I need 
to establish and maintain in work- 
ing with children is by far the most 
important consideration. 

I do not know the origin of 
truancy though Shakespeare, in 
the 16th century, describes the Eng- 
lish lad with an aversion to school 
as “‘a whining school boy creeping 
like a snail unwillingly to school.”’ 


Rosalie Harper is supervisor of the 
Department of School Attendance and 
Work Permits for the Richmond City 
Schools, This month she celebrates a 
quarter of a century of service, having 
begun her work with the Richmond 
schools on March 1, 1928. 


by ROSALIE HARPER 


Richmond's Attendance Depart 
ment is deeply concerned with this 
type of child who goes “unwilling 
ly to school” but our definition for 
truancy includes only the one who 
fails to arrive on a particular day 
when he is expected. Contrary to 
what so many citizens and even 
school people believe, the long rolls 
of absentees found in most schools 
come not from the truants, but 
from those children whose homes 
offer a particular culture which does 
not appreciate the necessity and im- 
portance of regular school attend- 
ance. 

Twenty-five years ago if I had 
been asked to discuss truancy, I 
probably would have attempted to 
uncover for you in high sounding 
phrases the significant underlying 
causes for such adverse behavior. 
Now, after dealing with so many, 
many children and _ discovering 
through experience how very little 
I actually know, I prefer to touch 
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upon the subject in a lighter vein. 

Children are as exciting and in- 
teresting and as different as night 
from day. Youth, like, nature, 
herself, becomes restless in spring- 
time and with the first shoot of 
forsythia, the season for truancy 
unfolds. 


Variable as Trade Winds 

It manifests itself in various 
ways and most children’s reactions 
to the balmy weather are as variable 
as the trade winds. Boys and girls 
begin to strive, more visibly, for 
their independence from their par- 
ents. Some truant to make money 
with the familiar excuse: “I am 
tired of my parents having to sup- 
port me. I am 15; I ought to look 
out for myself’? and fathers and 
mothers are completely bewildered 
by this strange behavior. 

Running away from home is an- 
other sign of spring, where teen- 
agers search for thrills away from 
their mother’s apron strings. he 
pastures look greener away from 
home to many children in spring 
and only the hardships of finding 
themselves hungry and among 
strangers bring them back to real- 
ity. They are glad when police, 
sent by frantic parents, find them 
and help them return home. 

The golf course offers an excel- 
lent escape from school in addition 
to fresh air and money, and often 
we have to appeal to the Labor Bu- 
reau to help us cope with this situa- 
tion. What can school offer to 
compete with the great out-doors 
in springtime? 

The old swimming hole in which 
we have always found our truants 
is now the Quarry or the historic 
James. The boys have already 
taken a swim or two and danger 
and school are farthest from their 
minds when they quietly slip out 
of their trousers and plunge into 
the fresh cool water. 

Fishing is not only the sport in- 
dulged in by grownups, but boys 
ranging from ten years on who are 
like wiggle worms in the school 
room can sit quietly on the bank 
of the canal for hours with their 
fishing poles loaded with bait. 

What are the teen age girls up 
to in the springtime? This is the 
season when clothes and feminine 
gadgets are the most important to 
them. They long for jobs so they 
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may buy frills with which to adorn 
themselves. They are interested in 
dances and parties and car rides 
which often result in truancy. The 
big department stores filled with 
fascinating wares is a favorite loi- 
tering place for the girls who feel 
the influence of spring. 

I am concerned over the increase 
in the number of boys who are so 
eager for possession of a car they 
have found themselves in contact 
with the police and before the Ju- 
venile Court judges. In these days 
of high powered cars most boys are 
no longer content with a bicycle 
nor even a motor scooter. Nothing 
less than a car satisfies them and a 
chance to drive on the smooth high- 
ways. 

I have watched the panorama of 
Richmond’s boys and girls for 
twenty-five years, but I doubt that 
I can last to see teen agers take to 
the air. Doubtless within another 
decade others will be looking over 
head to see if Johnnie is flying 
above them in his helicopter rather 
than with his wings wearing a halo. 

What can the schools do about 
the truanting child? School At- 
tendance Workers in Richmond are 





not alarmed over an occasional 
truancy in the springtime, so do 
not brand a child as a delinquent 
when this occurs. Rather we are 
concerned for the child who is per- 
sistently truant. He is the disturbed 
child. All any of us can actually 
do is to love them and forgive them 
—and understand that this is a 
part of their growing up. 


TRUANT 
No hidden haunts within my mind 
No teacher born can ever find 
Who is not kind. 


I love the woods, dark, unexplored, 
The golden sun in meadows stored, 
Swift streams to ford. 


Just sitting on a fence is fun, 
And noticing, without a gun, 
A chipmunk run. 


The smell of open fields is sweet: 
I hear the earth in gladness beat 
Beneath my feet. 


My pup and I are hoboes; we 
Enjoy the thrills of vagrancy 
And being free. 


If you believe that I am wrong, 
Some morning, teacher, hum a song 
And come along! 

—BY ELIAs LIEBERMAN 


Magic Fractions of Blood 


A contribution to the Red Cross 
this month may help prevent paralysis 
resulting from polio in one of évery 
two children exposed to the disease 
this Summer. 

The American National Red Cross 
is seeking funds to collect and process 
thousands of pints of blood for con- 
version into gamma globulin at the 
urgent request of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. This is an extension of 
the present collection of blood for the 
armed forces and for national defense 
by the Red Cross. 

Gamma globulin, or GG, is one of 
the magic fractions of blood used dur- 
ing the past two years in experiments 
by the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis. GG was found to mini- 
mize or prevent the paralysis which 
often accompanies polio. All the globu- 
lin for these experiments was provided 
by the Red Cross without charge. GG 
seems to be effective in prevention of 
paralysis for a period of 1 to 5 weeks 
following exposure. 

Though the Red Cross is increasing 
its blood collection quotas and hopes to 


collect the $7 million it estimates will 
be needed to process and package GG, 
there is little hope that a sufficient 
quantity of GG will be available to 
take care of but half the estimated two 
million children who may be exposed 
in polio epidemic areas in 1953. No 
large quantities of GG are available 
now. 

Processors have been asked to work 
at full capacity seven days a week, 24 
hours a day to produce all the GG pos- 


sible between now and Summer. 


GG is the part of human blood con- 
taining antibodies built up in the blood 
stream as a result of the body’s fight- 
ing disease. These antibodies can be 
separated from whole blood and con- 
centrated for injections. Serum al- 
bumin, a blood fraction used in the 
treatment of shock for wounded men 
in Korea or elsewhere, is fractioned 


from the same blood as GG. 


Collection of more than five million 
pints of blood in 1953 is required to 
meet military, civil defense and GG 
needs. 
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Some parents like homework because 
they learn more of what junior is doing 
than from a report card. 


by NITA MORSE 


Should School Children Have 
To Do Homework? 


That question has been debated nationally and locally. This 
series on a matter of importance to parent, teacher, child, and 
school administrator is reprinted by permission of the Richmond 


ICHMOND parents appear to 

be overwhelmingly in favor of 
their children having to do some 
homework. 

They object at times to the type 
and amount, but not one parent 
could be found who contended 
homework should be abolished. 

One mother said she likes home- 
work because she learns more of 
what junior is doing from that 
than from a report card. She said 
her child’s teacher does not give 
homework on week ends so there 
is plenty of time for Scouts and 
Sunday School activities. 

A mother with a fourth grade 
son admitted the child feels im- 
posed upon if his homework runs 
an hour. He works well for half 
an hour. This mother approves 
the type homework her son is as- 
signed. The teacher here seldom 
assigns arithmetic for homework 
because she prefers to know the 
child is doing it himself and un- 
derstanding it at school. 


Practice Held Essential 
Another mother in favor of 
homework says the practice is es- 
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Times-Dispatch. 


sential. ‘“You don’t expect to take 
a lesson in piano or golf and just 
forget it,”’ she said. 

The father of a son in the fourth 
grade was immeasurably pleased 
because the teacher had assigned for 
the term a series of 12 books as 
outside reading. Results of this, 
said father, is that son—formerly 
an ardent trader in the comic books 
—actually became interested in 
reading good books and on his own 
has finished a work on the Lewis 
and Clark expedition. 

““Homework doesn’t bother us,” 
said another mother with a daugh- 
ter in the third grade. She likes to 
listen to the reading practice and 
to spelling and arithmetic cards. 
And she was thoroughly pleased to 
find that in school the daughter had 
written an essay on humming birds, 
properly using the word “‘irides- 
cent.” 

This mother feels parents should 
leave homework up to teachers who 
know each child’s weakness and 
can make individual assignments so 
the class need not be burdened with 
homework some children don’t 
need. 


Said a father of a young daugh- 
ter, ‘I believe homework is a de- 
sirable and necessary complement 
to school classroom work but the 
amount and type depends on sev- 
eral factors. Care should be ex- 
ercised in making assignments.” 

The work, he said, should be as 
brief as possible, should be closely 
related to classroom work in prog- 
ress and should be undertaken will- 
ingly by the pupil. In other words, 
the teacher must arouse a desire or 
curiosity on the part of the pupil 
to pursue the subject further. 

Father went on, ‘““The age and 
mental level of the child will be 
deciding factors but I do not be- 
lieve any youngster entered in the 
public schools is too young to have 
some assignments which call for a 
display of initiative and self-dis- 
cipline. 

“Since initiative and discipline 
will be acquired earlier in some 
pupils than in others without any 
reflection on any child’s capacity 
to learn, care must be exercised on 
the part of a teacher in grading or 
evaluating the child’s work or re- 
sults.”’ 
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If a community discovered very early its children 
with special problems and special abilities— 
If it organized to use its youth-serving agencies 


to help those children— 





WHAT WOULD HAPPEN? 


by Robert J. Havighurst 


Professor of Education 
University of Chicago 
As reported by Emma Scott 


LLEN is a ten-year old girl in 

the fourth grade. She has been 
absent about one third of the time 
this year. When she starts to 
school in the morning, she has se- 
vere attacks of nausea, and her 
mother allows her to stay at home. 
Examinations by the family doctor 
reveal no organic disorder which 
might be responsible for the nausea. 
She is a nice looking girl who comes 
out fairly well on a sociometric test. 
She has an IQ of 85, and the chil- 
dren at school laugh at her because 
she cannot read. As things stand 
now she has about an even chance 
of landing in a mental institution 
within a few years. She needs 
help. 


Katherine is the Smallest 
Katherine is the smallest girl in 
her class. She has always been the 
smallest in spite of the fact that 
failure in the third grade has made 
her one year older than her class- 
mates. She is thin, pale, and un- 
attractive. She has no friends of 
her own age. Her silly, half- 
hearted attempts to gain attention 
through being noisy in class get no 
response. Every day at noon she 
has to hurry home to get lunch for 
three younger children for her 
mother works as a dishwasher at 
a restaurant. At the end of school 
she must hurry home again to help 
her mother prepare the supper and 
and to help with the younger chil- 
dren. When the field worker asked 
her what changes she would make 
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Early discovery of problems important 


if she could in her situation, Kath- 
erine’s answer was, ‘“‘Not to take 
care of the kids.”’ 

Smoky at ten years of age is a 
fine looking boy with clean-cut 
features and black, curly hair, but 
he wears a discontented expression, 
is unpleasant to other boys and 
girls, and is rebellious in school. 
With the intelligence of a person 
of fourteen, he is at the very top 
of his class in ability to learn. But 
he seems to resent being taught, 
and his school marks have always 
been low. He is unpopular with 
his age group because of his quar- 
relsomeness and his overbearing at- 
titude. 


Fred is a Genius 


Fred is a mechanical genius. This 
was indicated when at the age of 
ten he scored an intelligence quo- 


tient of 180 on the Cornell-Coxe 
Performance Ability Scale—a score 
which is made less than once in a 
thousand cases. Other tests sub- 
stantiated the score made on the 
first and revealed the fact that Fred 
has a genius for visualizing objects 
in two and three dimensions—the 
sort of ability which might make a 
truly remarkable architect or con- 
struction engineer. Fred’s father 
is a factory worker. Neither he nor 
Fred’s mother is a high school grad- 
uate. They respect education, and 
they want Fred to finish high 
school. Further than that they 
have no educational plans for him. 

Ellen, Katherine, Smoky, and 
Fred are children whose counter- 
parts are found in almost every 
school. They are children about 
whom we can predict that without 
some concentrated concern in their 
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behalf, some kind of all-out effort 
on the part of school and commu- 
nity, they will become for their 
community that greatest of all 
wastes—unhappy, disturbed, and 
non-contributing citizens. 


We Can Predict 

During the last twenty years we 
have increased our knowledge con- 
siderably concerning the causes and 
contributing factors of personal 
and social maladjustment. We can 
predict rather accurately about 
children like Ellen, Katherine, 
Smoky and Fred because over the 
years social scientists have been ob- 
serving, collecting data, and record- 
ing results. “There comes the time, 
however, when the social scientist 
like every other scientist must put 
his findings to the test of acting 
upon them. 

At the University of Chicago a 
group of social scientists thought 
that the time had come for acting 
upon the knowledge which they 
had acquired in a seven-year study 
of the personal and social develop- 
ment of a group of children from 
the age of ten to seventeen. In that 
study they had observed children 
at the age of ten who showed be- 
havior that might indicate future 
maladjustment. In many cases they 
watched the maladjustment come 
on, unable to do anything about it, 
since their mandate had _ been 
simply to observe and not to try to 
help the children. They had also 
observed talented children as they 
failed to develop and make use of 
their talents. 

As soon as that study was com- 
pleted they resolved that their next 
step would be to put their knowl- 
edge about unusual children to 
work. They drew up a plan. The 





Smoky wears a discontented 
expression 
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C. A. Moorman Foundation sup- 
plied them with funds to carry on 
the work in a midwestern commu- 
nity of about 40,000. In Septem- 
ber 1951 the Community Youth 
Development Program got under 
way. 

Dr. R. J. Havighurst, chairman 
of the University of Chicago Com- 
mittee on Human Development, is 
consultant for the Program. In 
June a group of education writers, 
meeting at the University, had the 
opportunity of interviewing Dr. 
Havighurst on the first nine months 
of the Program's operation. 


The Community Is Responsible 

It is basically a community, and 
not a University project, Dr. Ha- 
vighurst pointed out, with the com- 
munity assuming the moral re- 
sponsibility and directing policy 
through a Community Commission 
made up of citizens. It depends upon 
the cooperation of all the commu- 
nity agencies that serve youth— 
schools, churches, youth organiza- 
tions, recreation agencies, service 
clubs, courts, and social agencies. 
The University provides consul- 
tation service, trains local commu- 
nity people who work on the proj- 
ect, and keeps the records for later 
publication and study of the proj- 
ect. 

The particular city, for the pres- 
ent anonymous, in which the pro}- 
ect is located was chosen after about 
six months of exploration in which 
the University faculty members be- 
came acquainted with the commu- 
nity; and the leaders of the com- 
munity, after coming to understand 
the program, decided that they 
wanted it for their town. They 
wanted to work with the Univer- 
sity to find the answer to some 
important questions. What if a 
community discovered very early 
its children with special problems 
and special abilities? What if it 
used its youth-serving agencies to 
help those children once they were 
discovered ? 


Which Children Need Help? 
The first step in the project was 
to discover children needing special 
help. Two general groups of chil- 
dren were screened: those having 
special talents and the maladjusted. 
In the first group were included 
children of high intelligence: those 





The children laugh at her because 
she cannot read 


having talent in creative fields, such 
as art, music, and writing; those 
having special ability in socially 
useful areas, such as mechanics, 
science, dramatics, athletics, human 
relations, and social organization; 
those showing creative talent, or 
the ability to make new and novel 
solutions to problems. 

In the maladjusted group were 
included two types of children, 
those with aggressive maladjust- 
ment and those with passive malad- 
justment. The first type of child 
is characterized by his inability to 
control his impulses and his tend- 
ency to get into trouble because he 
breaks rules, steals or destroys prop- 
erty, fights and quarrels, defies par- 
ents and teachers. A youngster 
with a passive maladjustment is 
characterized by withdrawal, by 
insecurity, by pathological timid- 
ity. 

Proceeding on the principle that 
screening should begin as early as 
possible and be continuous, the 
consultants decided that the age of 
nine was the time at which selection 
might best be made. By that time 
the mechanics of reading and writ- 
ing have been well enough mastered 
that the children can take group 
tests. By that time, too, special 
abilities as well as problem behavior 
are beginning to show themselves. 

The plan, therefore, called for 
the bringing of all children of the 
community into the project toward 
the end of the fourth grade. Test 
data already available in the chil- 
dren’s records were used, and ad- 
ditional tests including various so- 
ciometric devices were administered. 
Up to the end of the first screening 
all children were given the same 


(Continued on page 26) 
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PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURATION not only was witnessed by thousands, 


as shown here in front of the Nation’s Capitol, but a multitude of stay-at-homes 
saw their first inauguration. Among them were thousands of school children. 
Schools throughout the State arranged to borrow television sets for special as- 
semblies and some classes viewed it in homes. Many social studies and history 
classes made the most of the occasion for on-the-spot work on how the president 
takes office. This article tells how one entire school observed the occasion. 





Five Virginia units partici- 
pated in the inaugural parade 
in Washington. John Marshall 
High School Corps of Cadets 
and the Cadet Band of Rich- 
mond were invited for the 
second consecutive time; Rich- 
mond Light Infantry Blues, the 
first battalion of the 176 Regi- 
mental Combat Team; the 
Booker T. Washington High 
School Band from Norfolk; 
the entire Corps of Cadets 
from VMI; and the band and a 
drill platoon, Pershing Rifle- 
men, from VPI represented 
the State, 


Operation Inauguration 


TUDENTS at Kilmarnock 

High School might easily have 
served as reporters or commentators 
this past January 20, so well posted 
were they on background material 
which they had brought to their 
classes in the days preceding the 
inauguration. This was the first 
time that the boys and girls of this 
school had been privileged to view 
so historical an event through the 
medium of television; it was a first 
inauguration for most of them. Be- 
cause of this, the topic was used 
as a core around which all learning 
activities centered, and for the im- 
mediate day, the entire high school 
student body worked, observed, 
listened, and learned as one unit. 
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by MRS. ADA K. HUDNALL 
Teacher of English, Kilmarnock High School, Kilmarnock 


Math, art, and geography became 
one as students were presented with 
maps and layout plans of the Cap- 
itol, the White House, and famous 
Pennsylvania Avenue, all planned 
and drawn by students in advance 
of Inauguration Day. Social studies 
were the highlight of the morning 
as all the students gathered in the 
auditorium for an informal discus- 
sion of the events to come. Each 
contributed interesting facts he had 
found. 

In keeping with the solemnity of 
the occasion, the morning exercises 
began with devotionals. Girl Scouts 


were there to lead the student body 
in the pledge of allegiance to the 
flag, just before the music instructor 
sounded the first notes of ‘“The 
Star Spangled Banner.’’ By the 
time that several students had given 
pertinent facts about the music to 
be used during the day, the band 
was in uniform and ready to play 
some of those selections that stir 
the hearts of patriotic Americans 
everywhere. Nothing was omitted 
in creating the true atmosphere of 
actual participation in the inaugura- 
tion. As one student, in writing 
her impressions of the day’s experi- 
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ences, said, ‘‘It was all so real tc 
me that I felt as if I could have 
walked to the television screen to 
shake hands with President Eisen- 
hower.” 

The actual viewing of the day’s 
ceremonies was really the highlight 
of the work that had gone before, 
both inside and outside the class- 
room. It was also the inspiration 
for many learning activities that 
have followed since then. Special 
bulletin boards were erected in the 
halls by the boys skilled in car- 
pentry; students were busy arrang- 
ing their displays here far in ad- 
vance of the actual event. In fact, 
much of this material had been col- 
lected prior to Election Day last 
November, for it was then that 
campaigns were being waged for 
the ‘‘favorite sons.” 

When the idea was first brought 
to the attention of the faculty early 
in the term, all agreed that such an 
event would be an excellent center 
of interest for a workshop type of 
teaching. Suggestions came so rap- 
idly that the teachers themselves 
began to realize that they, also, 
would learn many interesting facts. 
Faculty discussions followed pe- 
riods of teacher-pupil planning. 
This prevented any overlapping of 
activities and made possible the 
sharing of more materials. Interest 
ran so high that magazines and 
news papers scarcely reached the li- 
brary before they were eagerly 
scanned by pupils seeking informa- 
tion on their particular phase of 
work. Pupils who previously had 
read little now read willingly be- 





Portion of assembly viewing their 
first inauguration on television. 
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cause there was a purpose in their 
reading. 

Now that the great day has 
passed and all have had an oppor- 
tunity to express their impressions 
of the day in the manner of their 
choice, the commercial students are 
lending a hand in the publication 
of the student body’s own book, 
“Operation Inauguration.’’ Grow- 
ing from the aroused interest, 
chapel programs are being planned 
on ““The Place of Religion in Good 
Citizenship.”’ 

Now, for the boys and girls of 
our school, presidents are no longer 
just people who parade through the 
pages of the history book. They 
live! American government has 
taken on new meaning, thanks to 
television and to the keen foresight 
of our principal, H. B. Chase, Jr., 
who first conceived the plan for 
“Operation Inauguration.” 


Operation Inauguration included a 
bulletin board. Here are seen pictures 
of President Dwight Eisenhower and 
Vice-President Richard Nixon sur- 
rounded by election clippings. 


It Starts in the Classroom 


HEN-AND-NOW sessions can 

build good PR, says the National 
School Public Relations Association 
in a recent issue of /t Starts In The 
Classroom Newsletter, its monthly 
roundup of good public relations 
techniques and ideas developed by in- 
dividual classroom teachers around 
the country. 

The newsletter cites the group of 
parents who said ‘““‘We don’t want 
our children to go back to what we 
had”’ after hearing their PR-wise 
county superintendent and _ several 
veteran classroom teachers compare 
modern educational techniques with 
the educational practices of 25 years 
ago. 

Parents happily waved goodbye 
to: sitting for long periods of time with hands folded on the desk; 
constant and unvarying question-and-answer techniques; and pupils 
standing in the corner for misdemeanors. 

Also on the parents’ glad-to-see-you-go list were the stiff rows of 
seats totally unsuited for group work, the large notebooks filled with 
outlines copied from the board to be learned for tests, lessons based 
always on mastery of the ‘next five pages’ in the textbook, and auto- 
cratic domination of the teacher. 

On the other hand, parents approved the modern school which treats 
parents and pupils as partners, helping them, for example, to understand 
the why, as well as the what, of school rules and regulations. One such 
school, in a list of regulations distributed to parents and pupils says: 
‘for safety’s sake, we ask children not to arrive at school until 8:50 
A.M. Our patrols, policemen, crossing guards and safety markers are 
not ready until 8:40. Our teachers do arrive earlier (at 8:30) but 
they need time, free from supervision of pupils, to collect teaching ma- 
terials, to order supplies, to confer with parents, to consult with super- 
visors. 
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Inauguration Time — 


VEA Officers Inducted Too! 


Not only was the President of the 
United States inaugurated in January, 
but the President of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, along with seven 
new Vice-Presidents, were inducted at 
the January 23 Board of Directors 
meeting. Thus was inaugurated a new 
policy in the VEA to impress upon 
in-coming officers the responsibilities 
of their new positions. An orientation 
session was held the day previous. This 
first installation ceremony was ap- 
propriately conducted by H. H. 
Walker, the retiring president. His ef- 
fective induction ceremony is shared 
with you as prepared and presented by 
Mr. Walker: 


NEWLY-ELECTED OFFICERS OF THE 
VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
It is my privilege to induct you into 
offices of honor conferred upon you 
by your fellow teachers. I know to 
each one of you the office to which you 
have been elected not only means honor 
but spells opportunity to serve the 
children and your profession. Greater 
even than the honor that is bestowed 
upon you is the solemn responsibility 
that is yours, as leaders in the service 
of your fellow teachers. It is a pleasure 
to administer the pledge that establishes 


you in the places of honor, opportuni- 
ty, and responsibility to the whole pro- 
fession—world, national, State, district 
and local. 

On the table are three candles rep- 
resenting the three main purposes of the 
Virginia Education Association: (Each 
candle was lit by the new president) 

1. “To create a deep and abiding 
interest in the cause of education in 
the State of Virginia; 

2. “To promote efficiency in class- 
room teaching and in the administra- 
tion of schools; 

3. “To urge upon the electorate the 
importance of adequate support to all 
institutions for the general diffusion 
of knowledge in order that our govern- 
ment may have the sanctions of an en- 
lightened public opinion.” 

De you endorse and believe in these 
purposes, and do you pledge yourselves 
te work faithfully for their attain- 


ment? 


It is not by strong arm or iron will 


that success in leadership is secured; 
not by doing the work of twenty, but 
by rightly encouraging the twenty to 
do their own work well that you will 
lead this association into greater effi- 
ciency. We who have chosen you hereby 


et 





GAVEL PASSES from H. H. Walker, retiring president, to Joseph B. Van Pelt, new president of the Virginia Education 


pledge to you our support and coopera- 
tion. As president and vice-presidents 
of this association and as presidents of 
your respective districts you are to: 


1. set the pace for the organization 
and its individual members 

2. provide leadership in collabora- 
tion with other leaders and organiza- 
tions 

3. be informed about policies and 
procedures, constitution and by-laws of 
local, State, national and world asso- 
ciations 

4. lead in bringing about coopera- 
tion with schools and the public 

§. inform delegates who will serve 
this association at educational meetings 

6. take the lead in the enrollment of 
members in the professional organiza- 
tions from time to time during the 
year 

appoint committees, instruct and 

guide them 

8. work out, with the aid of your 
official boards, in no less than three 
meetings a year, the objectives and 
long-term program of the association 

9. make or supervise reports re- 
quired by the district, State, and na- 
tional associations 

10. serve as ex-officio member of all 
committees 

Will you signify your willingness 
to serve your profession as a leader 
during the ensuing two years and ac- 
cept the responsibilities of your office 
to the best of your ability? 





Association, in installation conducted by Mr. Walker. New VEA vice-presidents were inducted along with the president. 
These new Board members, left to right, are John C. Meade of Grundy, representing District K; C. Gordon Higgins of 
Richmond, District C; Joseph B. Van Pelt of Bristol, president; H. H. Walker of Charlottesville, retiring president; Mrs. 
Dorothy M. Fisher of Stafford, District A; Robert M. Hook of Fairfield, District F; H. Denis Hoover of Stephens City, 
District N; O. P. Sadler of Buckingham, District J; and George B. Wynne of Willis Wharf, District L. 
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Administer this trust generously and 
nobly, remembering always human 
frailties. Let no legal technicality, 
ancient prejudice or outmoded philoso- 
phy defeat the purposes of this trust. 
Like St. Francis of Assisi, do good— 
do not merely theorize about goodness. 
This is my wish, and I confidently 
commit this trust into your hands for 
its fulfillment. 

Shall we stand and join hands for 
the prayer of dedication? 


Our Father— 

We crave fellowship with those who 
are strong and wise and loving. They 
release and refresh our souls. We thank 
Thee for our faith which has led us to 
rely upon God whose love ever outruns 
our failures; who does not disown us 
nor cast us off; who does not command 
us with a tyrant’s will nor bring judg- 
ment without cause. 

As teachers and counsellors of the 
youthful mind, help us to be dreamers 
with our heads in the clouds, but plant 
our feet firmly in the crust of practical 
matters. Keep us aware that the emin- 
ently satisfactory solution for today 
may be grossly inadequate tomorrow. 
May our flights of fancy be fearless 
and free from shame. Inspire our own 
hearts and minds and keep us ever 
mindful of the importance of ideas— 
be they little and foolish or big and 
important. God help us to receive them 
warmly and with encouragement. 
Amen. 

[ want to congratulate all of you 
upon your election to these various of- 
fices. I now proclaim you duly in- 
stalled for the ensuing two years and 
present to you a copy of the constitu- 
tion and the President’s gavel, symbol 
of your leadership. 





PAN-AMERICAN LEAGUE officers of Jefferson Chapter “talk it over.” This 
chapter at Jefferson Senior High School in Roanoke is sponsored by Miriam Bow- 
man and Mrs. Jessie Clarke. The Pan-American League is an international organi- 
zation for the purpose of cultivating an American unity and Pan-American 


fellowship and understanding. 


MEET THE PARENT EASILY 


Eight-point refresher course for teachers who wish to improve 
their conferences with parents. 


Begin with a friendly greeting. 


social development. 


Allow the parent to do a fair share of the talking. 
Accept information from the parent without passing judgment. 
Guide the discussion to the good as well as the bad in the child’s school and 


Use anecdotal records in the analysis of the child. 

Plan with the parent to assure better study habits for the pupil at home. 
Provide for future conferences, leave the door open. 

Close on a positive and friendly note. (Roy W. Ehlert, Beaver Dam, Wis.) 


Note Think through each child’s skills and abilities as well as his shortcomings 

prior to the conference. Don’t hesitate to face a parent whose child has 
not been making satisfactory progress. Search and search again for the strong 
point in the child. If he hisn’t been doing well in arithmetic, balance this with 


the point that he makes friends easily. 


Citizens to Recruit Teachers 


Overwhelmed by the need for teach- 
ers to meet the tidal wave of births 
that will soon flood our schools, the 
VEA Committee on Professional 
Standards and Teacher Education has 
enlisted the help of lay people through- 
out the State. Out of a series of meet- 
ings with leaders in industry, business, 
rural, and civic life, as reported in the 
January Journal editorial, “The Tide’s 
Coming In!”’, a citizens group has been 
organized to tackle the problem. 
Known as The Virginia Citizens 
Committee For Teacher Recruit- 
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ment, this committee completed its 
organization at a meeting in Richmond 
on January 21. At its February 13 
meeting, it approved drafts of broch- 
ures and other plans to make known 
the need for more teachers and to re- 
cruit top students for the teaching pro- 
fession. At the same time, efforts will 
be made to encourage those already in 
teaching to stay with the job. The Citi- 
zens Committee will work through re- 
gional and local groups in carrying out 
their recruitment campaign. 

Heading the Virginia Citizens Com- 


mittee for Teacher Recruitment is Dr. 
R. O. Nelson of Newport News, presi- 
dent of the Virginia Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. Other members of 
this committee are Mrs. H. Stanley 
Bailey of Roanoke, president of the 
Virginia Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
William P. Kellam of Virginia Beach, 
department commander, The American 
Legion; Verbon E. Kemp of Richmond, 
executive director, Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce; Frank G. 
Louthan of Richmond, executive secre- 
tary, Virginia Manufacturers Associa- 
tion; and Earl J. Shiflett, of Richmond, 
deputy master, Virginia State Grange. 
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LAY DUCK 
AMONG THE PEDA-GEESE 


HE spectacle of a dozen edu- 

cators and a layman chained 
together for two years in common 
toil shouldn't startle the American 
public. 

But it may evoke curiosity, and 
perhaps some sympathy. The turn 
your sympathy takes will depend, 
of course, on whether you are an 
educator or another layman. 

As the odd-man on the book- 
writing team that turned out the 
1953 Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors, I cannot gracefully suggest 
how you should feel toward the 


‘professionals on the committee. | 


do urge you, however, not to waste 
any sympathy on the lay member. 

The educators never condescend- 
ed to handle him with chamois 
gloves, I assure you. Nevertheless, 
in the give-and-take discussions at 
the conference table, the man who 
came in as a stranger soon found 
himself accepted as one of the boys. 

You might say the writing of 
“American School Curriculum” 
was a sort of road-building job. 
While voluntarily manacled to 
Chairman Lawrence Derthick, and 
serving in leg-irons with other com- 
mission members, I took part, 
feebly or boldly as occasion de- 
manded, in the survey of the edu- 
cational terrain and in the academic 
rock-crushing that went into the 
making of the book. 
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‘American School Curriculum” 
charts a turnpike for the nation’s 
schools, a broad and plainly mark- 
ed route, which most laymen can 
see and comprehend. The direc- 
tions are especially clear when the 
educators, for example, recognize 
the ever-growing mountain of 
knowledge confronting today’s pu- 
pils and then proceed to outline the 
curriculum patterns—the core, sub- 
ject, broadfields approach and oth- 
ers—by which the mountain can 
be penetrated. 


Tests Technical Jargon 


Whenever discussions at the 
Chicago or Gatlinburg meetings ap- 
peared to the layman to be disap- 
pearing into a tunnel of terminol- 
ogy, the professionals were utmost- 
ly gentle with him—and most per- 
ceiving. ‘They looked to him as a 
guinea pig listener to test the tech- 
nical jargon which always tries to 
drum its way into such a book. 
They figured if he could grasp what 
they meant, after they had knocked 
fuzzy pedagese off a paragraph, 
then the paragraph was ready to 
be presented, not only to school 
people, but to parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, citizens committees, and 
school taxpayers in general. 

That is why ‘‘American School 
Curriculum” should prove to be a 
widely useful book. It is beamed, 
at strategic points, to the citizens 


by NOEL WICAL 


Education Reporter, Cleveland Press, 


Cleveland, Ohio 


of the community, whose under- 
standing of what teachers are up 
to, and why, must be increased in 
order to elicit the ever increasing 
support which the schools are ask- 
ing from the public. 

Like the superhighway makers, 
the AASA commission has at- 
tempted to engineer a project that 
will accommodate many types of 
traffic. Those readers who jour- 
ney into the yearbook will deter- 
mine for themselves how well the 
authors have succeeded. As a lay- 
man, I| find it a pretty good road 
into the educational landscape. 

It contains chapters of particular 
interest to parents of school chil- 
dren, and to the childless couple 
next door. The one entitled “‘How 
the Home and Community Influ- 
ence Instruction’”’ spells out the fac- 
tors and conditions that go to make 
a child’s total education a 24-hour- 
a-day activity. There is a wide- 
spread need for non-educators to 
know, and acknowledge, that the 





American Association of School 
Administrators. American School 
Curriculum. Thirty-First Year- 
book. Washington, D.C.: the As- 
sociation, February 1953. About 
576 pages including Roster of 
Members. $5.00. Available from 
AASA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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child is developing and learning 
somehow, whether he is in the 
classroom, in church, at the movies, 
in the family living room, or on 
his paper route. And to realize 
that teachers, alone, cannot entirely 
educate the child or even determine 
completely what he is to be taught. 

Another chapter, “How Chil- 
dren Learn and Grow,” should 
wisely restrain any of us parents 
who are about to stamp down to 
the school and demand the reason 
why our eight-and-a-half year-old 
daughter has read only four third- 
grade books while our friend's son, 
only eight years one month, has 
been through six readers. 

The commission’s four week- 
end sessions were long and confin- 
ing, but nobody took down with 
“cabin fever,’’ probably because the 
meetings were seldom tedious. Facts 
and theories on education were 
forced back and forth across the 
hotel table by the entire work crew, 
including our “‘guide,’” Frank W. 
Hubbard, research director of the 
National Education Association, 
and our ‘‘timekeeper,’’ Worth Mc- 
Clure, AASA’s executive secretary. 

The lively debates rubbed away 
some of my preconceived notions 
about education and educators, and 
sharpened other notions. For what 
value it might have, I would say: 

When the professional educator 
discards his graduate school vocab- 
ulary, he talks just about like other 
folks on your street. When the 
educator says ‘‘pupils cluster rather 
closely around the mean of distri- 
bution,’ he simply means that 
average kids do average work in 
school. The professionals are will- 
ing to forsake such gobbledygook, 
and proved it in the commission 
meetings. 

“Billboard language,”’ already 
being used in much school publici- 
ty, should be employed more often 
to tell the curriculum story. In 
the fast pace of life today, readers 
on the run expect to have their 
schools interpreted in a flash. 

Unfortunately, the accomplish- 
ments of the schools in the Three 
R's often are overshadowed by 
news of the schools’ Three B’s— 
Buses, Basketball, and Beans (for 
cafeterias) . 

Parts of ‘‘American School Cur- 
riculum”’ are devoted to suggestions 
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for focusing public attention on 
what happens when the child, the 
teacher, and the curriculum come 
together. If only this portion of 
the 1953 Yearbook lives up to its 
intentions, the book should be 
worthy of your inspection. 


Job Opportunities 
In Girl Scout Camps 


A summer in the out-of-doors work- 
ing with congenial adults and small 
groups of young people is offered in the 
hundreds of staff jobs available at 
Girl Scout camps located in all sections 
of the United States. 

Almost as attractive as the tangible 
returns—full maintenance plus salary 
during the camping season—are the 
opportunities Girl Scout camping pro- 
vides to gain new interests and make 
new friends. 

To qualify as a unit leader you must 
have had experience working with 
children as a teacher, leader or coun- 
selor of children’s groups. Applicants 
for camp director’s jobs should be over 
25 years of age and have had experience 
in camping and in administrative and 
supervisory work with groups. 

In addition there are openings for 
waterfront directors, (must hold a 
current Instructor’s Certificate) ; pro- 
gram consultants, (experience in a spe- 


cial field such as music, dramatics, na- 
ture, campcraft); food supervisors, 
(two years training in dietetics) ; 
health supervisor, (must be a Reg- 
istered Nurse); and business manag- 
ers, (business training including typing 
and bookkeeping. ) 

All applicants should be 21 years 
of age or over and have a sympathy 
with the aims and philosophy of Girl 
Scouting; good health; an interest in 
and enjoyment of camping; the ability 
to work well with others and to adapt 
to camp living; and should like and 
understand girls. 


The salary paid is determined by the 
individual’s experience, personal quali- 
fications and degree of training. In ad- 
dition incidentals of the job such as 
laundry, traveling expenses, and the 
like, may be paid depending upon the 
length of the camping season, size and 
location of the camp. All staff mem- 
bers receive basic on-the-job training. 

If you are interested in these sum- 
mer job opportunities contact your 
local Girl Scout office, or if you wish 
to have your name referred to the Girl 
Scout National Branch Office nearest 
you, write to: 

Miss Fanchon Hamilton 
Personnel Department 

GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U.S.A. 
155 East 44th Street 

New York 17, New York 








position is not secured. 


Please send me a registration form— 








Register Ylow with 


VEA Registration Service For Teachers 


(This is a registration service only and not a placement bureau) 
A registration fee of $5.00 will be charged, returnable upon notification 


within two weeks after acceptance of new appointment, or upon request if 


VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia 
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1953 Committees NamdP 


At the January Board of Directors meeting, it was agreed that committees 
should serve terms concurrent with that of the president, inasmuch as com- 
mittees appointed last July, under the new mid-year plan, were limited by 
time in meeting and preparing reports for the Delegate Assembly. Since 
committees appointed last July have reported to the Delegate Assembly, it 
was further agreed that they should terminate as of December 31, 1952. 


Auditing Committee 


Robert T. Ryland, Richmond-Westmoreland 
Counties, Chairman 
Mrs. Catherine Mahoney, Richmond 


Budget Committee 


T. C. Williams, Alexandria, Chairman 
Josephine Acton, Norfolk 

W. R. Chadderdon, Accomack County 
Mary Sue Fuller, Russell County 

Mrs. Reba Hash, Roanoke 

J. W. Littleton, Princess Anne County 
W. H. Seawell, Mecklenburg County 
Elizabeth Sutherland, Albemarle County 
Joseph B. Van Pelt, Bristol 


Constitution Committee 


Elsie Stossel, Richmond, Chairman 
Ida Mae Jones, Surry County 
Mrs. Blanche Utz, Madison County 


Citizenship Committee 


Ralph Lewis, Fairfax County, Chairman 
Gretchen Bell, Staunton 

_R. E. Brann, Lancaster-Northumberland Counties 
Nancy Brown, Powhatan County 

F, H. Christopher, Southampton County 
Sarah Daughtrey, Hampton 

Mrs. Agnes Glasco, King George County 
Norma Heiber, Falls Church 

G. L. Mitchell, Goochland County 

Dr. Gordon Moss, Longwood College 
Miss Parke Orgain, Dinwiddie County 
Celene Phipps, Grayson County 

W. B. Ramsey, Charlotte County 

Mrs. Cecil Saunders, Amelia County 

Mrs. Forrest Smith, Roanoke County 

N. L. Thomas, York County 


journal Committee 


L. F, Addington, Wise County, Chairman 
Lillian Alexander, Alleghany County 
Mrs. Katherine Bernard, Fredericksburg 
Mrs. Lola Branscombe, Shenandoah County 
C. M. Bussinger, Nottoway County 
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Ruth Cooper, Harrisonburg 

L. L. Gillis, Bedford County 

Mrs. Freeda Harter, Floyd County 

Miss Brownie Lester, Rockingham County 
Mrs. Frank Noel, Botetourt County 

A. T. Poole, Sussex County 

Eric Rhoades, Arlington County 

J. K. Sinclair, Gloucester County 

Mrs. Loretta Smalley, Northampton County 
Mrs. Frank Stump, Radford 

Mrs. G. P. Todd, Craig County 

Mrs. C. A. White, Mathews County 
Janice Wilkerson, Waynesbcro 





Legislative Committee 


*F. E. DeHaven, Radford 

Alice Horsley, Roanoke 

*John D. Meade, Petersburg 
Frank C. Scruggs, Jr., Lynchburg 
**H. H. Walker, Charlottesville 





*Appointed by Board of Directors 
**Constitution requirement 


Necrology Committee 


Lucy Mason Holt, Norfolk, Chairman 


Personnel Policies Committee 


Mrs. Virginia Cushwa, Orange County, Chairman 
Mrs. Katherine Allen, Essex County 

George Burton, Clarke County 

Dr. B. J. Chandler, University of Virginia 
Grace Davis, Lee County 

Russell Gill, Petersburg 

Mrs. Mary E. Griggs, Clifton Forge 

N. C. Guynn, Augusta County 

Mrs. Louise Hardy, Lunenburg County 

A. O. Hutton, Charlottesville 

Dr. Francis G. Lankford, Jr., Charlottesville 
Mrs. B. B. Massie, Nelson County 

G. Lee Morris, Franklin County 

Mrs. Ruby N. Norris, Middlesex County 
Claude Richmond, Arlington County 

W. R. Savage, Suffolk 

Frances Scott, Alexandria 

Mrs. J. Lee Thompson, Bath County 

R. S. Winfrey, Rappahannock County 
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ndby President Van Pelt 


Committees appointed for the current year by the new president represent 
every county and city local association and every department of the Virginia 
Education Association. Among the 155 serving on committees are 17 super- 
intendents, 11 supervisors, 28 principals, 7 vocational educators, 9 teacher 
educators, 5 school board members, 7 visiting teachers, 69 classroom teach- 
ers, and 2 from the State Department of Education. These committees 
represent you and will welcome your suggestions for their work in the year 
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Professional Standards and Teacher 
Education Committee 


Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, University of Virginia, 
Chairman 

Mary Barbour, Henrico County 

Frank Beck, Norfolk County 

Paul Behrens, Radford College 

Mary M. Branch, King William County 

S. Roy Bryant, Henry County 

Dr. J. L. Blair Buck, State Department of 
Education 

Miss Merle Davis, College of William and Mary 

Mrs. Isla Elmore, Brunswick County 

Harriet Holley, Appomattox County 

Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, Longwood College 

Mrs. N. E. McDannald, Halifax County 

Dr. Edward Overton, University of Richmond 

Mrs. Jane Palmer, Loudoun County 

Alfred Paxton, Rockbridge County 

John Richmond, Martinsville 

Cornelia Risque, Buena Vista 

Mrs. Margaret Robinson, Carroll County 

Harry Sanders, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Dr. Leland Schubert, Madison College 

E. C. Smith, Dickenson County 

W. A. Vaughan, Caroline County 


Public Relations Committee 


Clarence Spain, Richmond, Chairman 

Robert Allen, Portsmouth 

Mrs. Glenna Auldridge, Highland County 

Eugene Butt, Tazewell County 

Mrs. Mary Cowles, .Charles City, James City, 
New Kent Counties (Tri-County) 

Q. D. Gasque, Warren County 

Lucille Gillespie, Richmond 

John H. Gordon, Page County 

Mrs. L. T. Hall, Isle of Wight County 

Miss L. Wallace Heard, Fluvanna County 

Mrs. Thomas Lawson, Greene County 

Robert Marks, Pittsylvania County 

Madison Miller, Fauquier County 

Doris Neal, Bristol 

B. T. Quillen, Buchanan County 

Russell Ratcliffe, Stafford County 

Mrs. Dorothy N. Sanders, Spotsylvania County 

Floyd P. Sloan, Jr., Scott County 

Mrs. Noel Weaver, Patrick County 
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Resolutions Committee 


T. J. Mclllwaine, Cumberland-Prince Edward 
Counties, Chairman 

Ben DeLucca, Bristol 

Mary Drewry, Portsmouth 

William Graybeal, Wythe County 

Eunice Hall, Williamsburg 

Charles Jennings, Washington County 

Mrs. Edith Layman, Louisa County 

L. H. McCue, Jr., Lynchburg 

Mrs. Margaret Winder, Warwick 


Retirement Committee 


J. Leonard Mauck, Smyth County, Chairman 
Sue Ayres, Prince William County 
Mrs. Clothilde Ballard, Giles County 
Mrs. Mary Benton, South Norfolk 
Fred Braithwaite, Frederick County 
Gordon Brooks, Roanoke 

Lillian Burke, Hopewell 

Lucie Davis, Greensville County 
George McIntosh, Newport News 
Virginia Mitchell, Amherst County 

G. Dudley Page, Fairfax County 
Ralph Reynolds, Bland County 
Vergilia Sadler, Buckingham County 
Mrs. Thelma Sanders, Pulaski County 
Mrs. Helene Walker, Winchester 

W. A. Walton, Prince George County 
Hugh White, Nansemond County 
Lewis Wright, Hanover County 


Committee of Trustees 


*Joseph E. Healy, Staunton 

*Mrs. Katherine Hopper, Fairfax County 
*Z. T. Kyle, Richmond 

*W. W. Robinson, Radford 

*H. I. Willett, Richmond 


Welfare Committee 


*Virginia Lewis, Culpeper, Chairman 
*E,. W. Chittum, Norfolk County 
*John J. Fray, Campbell County 
*James G. Scott, Petersburg 

*Mrs. Pearl Strickler, Roanoke County 


*Appointed by Board of Directors 
**Constitution Requirement 
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te these services 








Among the many valuable free 
services to teachers which are 
offered by Binney & Smith Co. is 


The Art Educationist 


Presenting art activities and 

analyses from the point of view 

of progressive art education. 
For information write Dept. ST 


GINNEY & SMITH 0. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17,N.Y. 














Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Virginia is 
Wayne G. King 






’ Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA Leadership 






















VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


103 N. 14TH ST., RICHMOND, VA 


































BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 











Many excellent vacancies listed, 
$2,800 tc $6,000 or more. Write, 
telling about yourself. 29th year. 




























- What.Would Happen? 


(Continued from page 17) 


tests. Selected children upon whom 
additional information is needed 
are then given special tests. ‘“Thus,”’ 
Dr. Havighurst points out, ‘“‘the 
fourth graders are screened by 
methods that are ‘painless’ to chil- 
dren and their families, and those 
in need of special help, are iden- 
tified. Always the entire age group 
is under study, and the screening 
process will continue less intensive- 
ly during the years following Grade 
IV in order to discover talent and 
problem behavior which emerge at 
later ages.” 


Citizens Volunteer 

Another step in the program, 
and one which has been going along 
simultaneously with the screening, 
has been the training of a corps of 
local people who work both pro- 
fessionally and as volunteers with 
youth. Seventy-five persons, about 
half of whom were teachers, re- 
ported for the first in-service train- 
ing program. Meeting once a week 
under the guidance of University 
consultants, they have been study- 
ing individual children by a case 
study procedure. Drawn from 
other communities the case studies 
have emphasized the same types of 
children with whom the project is 
concerned. ‘Toward the end of the 
year the people in training— 
school and church school teachers, 
public health nurses, scout leaders, 
YMCA and YWCA staff members, 
court employees, social workers and 
parents—were divided into teams 
of six to eight people with a Uni- 
versity consultant to assist. Those 
teams, made up of community 
leaders of various skills and inter- 
ests, are the basic element in the 
treatment program. Each has had 
assigned to it a number of children, 
the talented as well as the malad- 
justed. Each team studies its chil- 
dren, devising plans for helping 
them. Drawing upon their knowl- 
edge of the community resources 
and their understanding of a par- 
ticular child’s needs, team members 
have been trying to help those chil- 
dren in their school who need help. 
The idea is that the team will fol- 
low a child assigned to it from the 
start, when he is nine or ten years 
old, until he grows up. 
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“Essentially,” Dr. Havighurst 
said, ‘this program is one of dis- 
covering children with needs which 
might otherwise go unnoticed and 
putting them ‘on the conscience’ 
of a small group in the community 
who will keep on studying and 
trying to help them until they grow 
up. [he team uses whatever meth- 
ods it thinks best. Seldom do team 
members actually talk with a child 
or his parents. More often they 
work through his teacher, pastor, 
employer, or scout leader.” 


Will the Program Work? 

The Community Youth Devel- 
opment Program is really based 
upon this simple proposition: that 
information about children is im- 
portant for useful work with chil- 
dren and that people with a variety 
of attitudes toward child training 
and education can all use this in- 
formation effectively. The hypoth- 
esis which those working in the 
Program hope to prove is that a 
community, when it is organized to 
do so, can discover and help its 
unusual children. 

The Program, now in its second 
year, will run for ten years, with 
progress reports being made from 
time to time. A final report to be 
made at the end of the ten-year 
period will be based upon compara- 
tive data collected on the group of 
children being helped and a con- 
trol group whose members will re- 
ceive only the assistance which the 
community ordinarily gives. In 
1961 when that report is written, 
we shall know whether or not the 
new social invention of a team- 
with-a-chiid-on-its-conscience can 
bring that child to full self-realiza- 
tion, whether a community can so 
organize itself as to prevent the 
social waste of its unusual children. 





A more detailed description of 
this program may be found in the 
following publication: Havighurst, 
Robert J. and Others. A Commu- 
nity Youth Development Program. 
Youth Development Series No. 1, 
Committee on Human Develop- 
ment, University of Chicago. 
Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, June, 1952. Pp. viii — 59. 
This report describes the back- 
ground of research and theory un- 
derlying the project and reports the 
first six months of work. 





























SCRIBNER TEXTS 








ON THE VIRGINIA LIST 








WONDERWORLD OF SCIENCE, BOOK EIGHT (Grade 8) 
and 


SCIENCE FOR A BETTER WORLD (Grade 9) 
by Meister, Keirstead, Shoemaker 


offer you complete coverage of all the elements of science important to students in 
Grades Eight and Nine, PLUS ease of reading, up-to-date material, logical and natural 
organization, color illustrations, and plenty of exercises. Available for optional use are the 


workbooks, keys to the workbooks, and Teachers’ Manuals. 








The STONE AND SMALLEY BASIC HANDWRITING SYSTEM 
for Grades 1 through 7 


The most reliable and the simplest system yet devised, it assures legibility in many ways: 
(1) more rounded letter forms, (2) a modified slant, (3) better spacing between letters 
and between words, (4) emphasis on uniform slant, (5) correct alignment, (6) greater 
allowance for individual differences. The Stone and Smalley Basic Handwriting System 
is based on an important philosophy—that the only purpose for handwriting is that it 


exists to be read. ALPHABET WALL CARDS are obtainable for optional use at $1.15 


per set, delivered. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
§97 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Represented in Virginia by Mr. Wilson E. Somers 
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Adopted fon Use in Virginia Schools ! 


TUPAC ANIKI AT INICHEEEE «Grades 4-6 
ADVENTURES FN READING Grade 7 





The Importance of Vocabulary Load in the Dual Program of SK 
DEVELOPMENT and READING For PLEASURE at the Widdle and Uppor 
Elementary Lovols ! 


The vocabulary of the Winston Intermediate Grade Readers (from EASY GROWTH IN READING) has 
been scientifically controlled with sufficient spacing and ample repetition of words. Sentence structure in these 
readers is an aid to easy reading and clear understanding. The learners attack strange words with the aid of 
context clues. Power in word analysis becomes an end product of the learning and the reading process when 
Winston’s Intermediate Readers are used. 


If the Reading Program in the middle grades is to be successful, there must be a minimum of obstacles con- 
fronting the learners. To prevent vocabulary difficulties from interfering with Skill Development and Pleasure 
Reading, the authors have controlled the distribution of new words in the following manner: 


4th Reader—TODAY AND TOMORROW 5th Reader—LOOKING FORWARD 


178 pages—NO new words 75 pages—NO new words 
90 pages—ONE new word Not more than FIVE new words on any page 
60 pages—T WO new words 
31 pages—THREE new words 
9 pages—FOUR new words 


6th Reader—MOVING AHEAD 
66 pages—-NO new words 


w 


Not more than FIVE new words on any page in Units 1, 2, 
Not more than SIX new words on any page in Units 4, 5. 


7th Reader—DISCOVERY 


In Grade 7, “word lists’’ precede (1) articles, (2) comprehensive tests, and (3) speed tests. Extended use 
of the Dictionary and other features make strict control of the vocabulary unnecessary at the 7th Grade Level. 


UNDERSTANDING OUR WORLD _— Grade 8 
UNDERSTANDING THE UNIVERSE — Miteitroa 











by FRANKLIN B. CARROLL 


“Most Beautful Science Texts Available in Virginia” 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1010 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 7 
Represented in Virginia by: R. MOORE WILLIAMS — Driver, Virginia 
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Changes in the State Department of Education 


Z. T. Kyle 


Z. T. Kyle was advanced to 
Supervisor of State Libraries and Text- 
books, on November 1, 1952, suc- 
ceeding C. W. Dickinson, Jr., who re- 
tired after many years in this post. Mr. 
Kyle came to the State Department of 
Education in 1946 from the principal- 
ship of the Andrew Lewis High School 
at Salem. He has served in the capacity 
of Assistant Supervisor of Secondary 
Education, Supervisor of Guidance, 
Consultation Services, and General 
Adult Education, and Associate Super- 
visor of School Libraries and Textbooks. 
He has an A.B. degree from the College 
of William and Mary and a M. A. from 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
and Vanderbilt University. 

Mr. Kyle has been president of the 
Virginia Education Association and is 
now a member of the Trustees Com- 
mittee. 


Elizabeth Henson has been pro- 
moted to Supervisor of Elementary 
Education. She replaces Merle Davis 
who accepted a position in the Educa- 
tion Department of the College of 
William and Mary. Miss Henson has 
served in the State Department of Ed- 
ucation as Assistant Supervisor of 
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Elizabeth Henson 





¥ 


Jennie Brewer 


Elementary Education since August 
1946. Prior to that she has had class- 
room teacher experience in Maryland 
and West Virginia, seven years’ service 
as principal of consolidated schools, 
three years’ experience in counseling in 
junior high school in Ohio, two years 
as elementary supervisor, and four 
years as director of instruction in Rus 
sell, Warwick, and York Counties. Miss 
Henson has taught summer courses in 
elementary education at Madison Col- 
lege and serviced as vice-president of 
the National Consultants in Elemen- 
tary Education. 


Jennie Brewer became Assistant 
Supervisor of Elementary Education in 
the State Department of Education on 
January 1, 1953. She was formerly a 
visiting teacher in Portsmouth, having 
served in this capacity since the be- 
ginning of the program in 1945. Be- 
fore that she taught a special class for 
mentally retarded in Portsmouth and 
she has been an elementary school 
teacher in Norfolk County and Ports- 
mouth. A native of Portsmouth, she 
attended the city’s schools and Marshall 
College at Huntington, West Virginia. 
She holds B. S. and M. A. degrees from 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Miss Brewer has been chairman of 
the Hampton Roads Regional Visiting 
Teacher Group and a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Portsmouth 
Area Counseling and Guidance Clinic. 
She is a member of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children. 

James C. Tyson has been ap- 
pointed as an Assistant Supervisor of 
Secondary Education, succeeding Dr. 
Francis W. Sisson who has been pro- 
moted to the position of Supervisor of 
Guidance. Mr. Tyson has taught in 
elementary and high schools and has 
been a high school principal. He came 
to the State Department of Education 
from the principalship of the Narrows 
High School. He holds a Master of 
Arts degree and has completed addi- 
tional work toward his doctorate at 
the University of Virginia. 

J. B. Patton, Jr., formerly with 
Consultation Services, replaces B. T. 
Peele, Jr. who resigned to accept a posi- 
tion with the Petersburg Schools. As 
Assistant Supervisor of Research, Mr. 
Patton’s services are available to school 
divisions in connection with work on 
standardized tests. 

J. G. Blount, Jr., has been pro- 
moted from Supervisor of Accounts 
and Records to Finance Director, in 
keeping with his responsibilities. 





Yearbook Chairman for AASA 

H. I. Willett, superintendent of 
Richmond City Schools, has been 
named chairman of the commission to 
prepare the 1955 yearbook of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. “The Superintendent 
Works with the School Staff” is the 
topic selected for the yearbook. After 
a two-year study of the subject by the 
commission, their report will appear in 
February 1955 as the thirty-third year- 
book of the AASA. Mr. Willett was 
one of three nominees for the office of 
president-elect of the AASA in their 
recent election. 


Mildred A. Kline, foreign lan- 
guage teacher at John Marshall High 
School, and supervisor of Foreign Lan- 
guages for the Richmond Schools, at- 
tended a national conference of lan- 
guage teachers in Washington, January 
15 and 16. She was one of about 300 
attending at the invitation of the U. S. 
Commisisoner of Education, Dr. Earl 


J. McGrath. 
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superior 


uditorium seating 
by Southern Desk Company 


One of the nation’s foremost manufacturers of institutional furniture, 
Southern Desk Company takes particular pride in its complete lines 
of auditorium chairs designed especially for school use. 


The No. 9018 opera chair illustrated is an outstanding example of the attractive design 
and long-life construction also featured in our 


CLASSROOM SEATING 


CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE- 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 








Honored 


Mrs. Edith Topham Umberger 
of the Wytheville Elementary School 
was the recipient of a silver tray at 
the dedication program of the new 
Robert S. Sheffey Elementary School in 
Wythe County on September 20. The 
inscription on the back of the tray 
reads: “Presented to Mrs. Edith Top- 
ham Umberger by her former pupils 
at Glade School in grateful apprecia- 
tion of her outstanding and sympa- 
thetic work as a teacher in this com- 
munity from October 1921 to May 
1924.” 
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| SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


J. L. EDWARDS, JR., Box 137, Driver, Va. 
BRUCE B. JOHNSTON, Box 2258, Roanoke, Va. 


Phone Suffolk 9240 
Phone 4-1753 





! Exchange Teachers 


Francis Nevitt of Fairfax County 
Schools is exchanging teaching position 
this year with Marion Lane of Pin- 
ner Park Primary School, Harrow, 
Middlesex, England. Richard Nor- 
fit of the College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, is exchanging 
with Emile Watrin of Athenee Roy- 
ale, Malmedy, Belgium. Mrs. Pauline 
Robertson of Petersburg High School 


is participating in a French Seminar. 


Head National Organizations 





Martha Creighton 





Corbett Reedy 


Virginia educators have been chosen 
to head two national organizations. 
Martha Creighton, professor of 
Home Economics Education at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
was elected president of the American 
Vocational Association at its Boston 
convention in December. Corbett 
Reedy, State supervisor of Rehabili- 
tation and Special Education, became 
president of the National Rehabilita- 
tion Association at its annual con- 
ference in Louisville. 

Born in South Carolina, Miss Creigh- 
ton came to Virginia in 1930 as As- 
sistant State Supervisor of Home 
Economics for the State Department 
of Education. In 1933 she was made 
State Supervisor, serving in this capac- 
ity until 1947. Since then she has 
been professor of Home Economics 
Education at VPI and heads up the 
graduate program for Home Economics 
teachers. She holds Bachelor’s and 
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summer assignment 


ays you GUARANTEED — 
INCOME! 











The most rewarding summer you ever 
spent can be yours—with a minimum income 
absolutely guaranteed! As a representative 
of the World Book Encyclopedia, you could 
work right in your own community and 
nearby. And the beauty of it is that your 
teaching experience especially qualifies you 
to succeed gloriously! In fact, many teachers 
earn as much as $100 a week or more—all 
summer long! 


You'd be proud to represent the World 
Book Encyclopedia. Your position is one of 
prestige and you can feel that you are indeed 
rendering a valuable service to the homes 
of your community. This extremely pleasant 


and profitable work has proved so satisfying 
to many teachers that they have arranged to 
keep on with it part-time during the school 
year. 


You cannot fail, when you do this work by 
our proved methods! But regardless of re- 
sults, we guarantee you a substantial income. 
We give you free training and help you in 
every possible way. Some of our highest- 
paid representatives are teachers. 


Think what it would mean to end up the 
summer with $1,000 or more extra income 
—money for a special vacation, new clothes 
or extra luxuries you’ve dreamed of! Mail 
the coupon below and find out more details! 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC., EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


(a Marshall Field-owned organization) 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 





CLIP This summer’s training classes 
| are being planned right now. 

and |. Applicants will be considered 

MAIL in the order received, until our 
| teacher quota is filled. Don’t 


TODAY! | sis oot 
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: Mr. George M. Hayes 

7 World Book, Dept. 1223, P. O. Box 3565 Chicago S4, Ill. 

i 

; Please send me details of World Book’s Teacher Plan, 
7 showing how I can earn $1,000 or more this summer. 
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Master’s degrees from Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Miss Creighton is a life member of 
the American Vocational Association 
which she now heads. For the past 
two years she served on the Executive 
Committee of the AVA as vice-presi- 
dent representing the Home Economics 
Section. The AVA is an organization 
of all educators interested in vocational 
training. Its membership is composed 


teachers, directors, administrators, 
school board members, and interested 
individuals from industry and labor. 

Mr. Reedy, a native Virginian, was 
born in Dickenson County where he 
attended school. For two years he 
studied at Hiwassee Junior College, re- 
ceiving his B. A. degree from Emory 
and Henry College and his M. A. de- 
gree from George Peabody College for 
Teachers. For ten years he served the 


of teachers, teacher-trainers, college 


schools of Dickenson County as teach- 





Vanderbilt University 
1953 Summer Session 
June 15— August 22 


Conferences for Teachers 
in Secondary Schools, June 11 - June 12 


I Drama - English 
II Foreign Languages 
III Natural Sciences 


Summer Session Planned to Meet Needs of 


Teachers 

Students beginning or continuing graduate work 

High School graduates who wish to enter college in June 
College students who wish to speed up work toward degree 


-eye 


Scholarships for Teachers 
in Secondary Schools and Colleges 


For bulletin with details, write 


Director of Summer Session, Box 64 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 











At First, and Years After 


you will see how much more you got in 
KOLBE EQUIPMENT, INSTALLATION 
and SERVICE! 
Superior exper- 
ience in quality, 
planning and 
supplying 
makes the 
great differ- 
ence in value! 





MONEY 
AT 
WORK 
















"Phone 2-8314 
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THE FINEST IN EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 


a 


er, athletic coach, and supervisor of 


instruction. In 1941 he became a 
counselor for the Virginia Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation; three years 
later he was made a casework super- 
visor. He has served as Supervisor of 
Rehabilitation and Special Education 
for the State Department of Education 
since 1947. 

Mr. Reedy received nation! recog- 
nition for his leadership in developing 
the Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation 
Center at Fishersville, the first such 
center to be operated by a State re- 
habilitation agency. He has also done 
outstanding work on the State Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Council (the or- 
ganization of State VR _ directors) 
heading committees on staff develop- 
ment, rehabilitation centers, program 
financing, and defense planning. It 
was at the suggestion of the defense 
planning committee that the Task 
Force on the Handicapped was ap- 
pointed in the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation. Mr. Reedy has served on the 
Board of Directors of the National Re- 
habilitation Association for three years, 
the last as president-elect. 


On Lecture Tour in England 

Mrs. Mary Anne Franklin, an 
English teacher at Binford Junior High 
School, Richmond, arrived in England 
last month for 
a series of lec- 
tures there be- 
fore schools, col- 
leges, churches, 
unions, 
clubs, women’s 


men’s 


clubs, and some 
stations of the 
Royal Air Force. 

Mrs. Franklin 
will tour Eng- 
land this Spring under the auspices of 
the British-American Associates, a 
voluntary organization to get more 
England and 


feature a 





cooperation between 


America. Her visit will 
series of speeches—as many as 10 or 12 
a week—until the first part of June. 
Titles of some of her speeches include 
“Education for Democracy”, “A Ma- 
ligned Generation’’, ‘“‘American 
Women in Politics”, ““Housewife in a 
Hurry”, and “Virginia Has Traditions, 
Too.” 

Mrs. Franklin was once before in 
England as an eXchange teacher. While 
there this time she will see the corona- 
tion and spend some time on the con- 


tinent. 
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Coal leads all industries in safety advance- 
ment—no other American industry can match 
coal mining’s safety improvement record. Ton for 
ton, coal mining is twice as safe today as it was 
only ten years ago...5 times as safe as 40 years ago. 


This safety record is no accident—the coal in- 
dustry has long conducted a vigorous search for 
ever better safety devices and methods. Thus, 
today, modern mechanical devices combat such 
hazards as fires, explosions and dangerous gases. 
In one year alone, 60 million dollars has been 
spent on such mechanical lifeguards—and in edu- 
cating personnel. Education is vital to safety. The 
great bulk of coal-mining accidents are the result 
of human error. Therefore, every educational de- 
vice is used by the coal industry to teach safety on 
the job and to preach it at regular meetings held 
with mine foremen. 


Safety standards continue to climb—over the 
years, the bituminous coal industry has raised the 
standards of mine safety higher and higher. And 
in the years to come, management is determined 
to raise safety standards even higher, through 
both research and safety education. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Washington 5, D. C. 








This spray gun on wheels guards lives by coat- 
ing mine walls, roofs and floors with pulverized 
limestone. Neither explosions nor fires can feed 


on coal dust so diluted. 









Gignt lungs—like this one—are on duty around 
the clock. They breathe fresh air into the mine 
and expel dangerous gases. For every ton of coal 
removed, millions of cubic feet of fresh air 
are blown in. 
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“THE GENIE STORY,” a new booklet for class- Jj 
P room use, showing in a sequence of color illus- 1 
, trations and simple dialogue how a schoolboy 

learns from the genie the magic of coal. ' 
I For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in this , 
4 coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational I 
I Division, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. | 
i (PLEASE PRINT) b 
1 Name i 
I ] 
, Street t 
City Zone___State ; 
j Position or grade i 
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Attacking Science 


e as a way of thinking about 


problems 


e as a way of solving problems 


in 


BASIC 
SCIENCE 


By J. DarreL_t BarNarp and Lon Epwarps 








NEWLY LISTED FOR USE IN VIRGINIA SCHOOLS 





A new textbook for the one-year course 
in general science 


that teaches the facts, principles, and method 
man has used, and now uses, to improve his 
living conditions. 


© Traditional and modern facts and © New breadth of coverage of electricity, 
principles approached from their closest radiant energy, conservation. 


relationship to the pupil. ) /, 
e Easy reading in a slowly unfolding de- 


e Forceful and consistent teaching of the velopment of science and its true meaning 
scientific approach to solving problems. in young people’s lives. 


Also available: Workbook to accompany Basic Science; and 
Unit Tests. By the same authors. 


ees. THE MACMILLAN COMPANY | Prorels co", 


New York 11, N. Y. 
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FOR TEACHER SELECTION 


' 
. 
o 


of Maps, Globes and Charts 


I shall be glad to bring a full 
complement of samples to your 
school. Nystrom publishes ma- 
terials for Geography, History, 
Health, Science, Biology, Alge- 
bra, Language and Literature. 


GEORGE O. DAVIS 
Box 1241, Charlottesville 
Virginia Representative 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 

















Adelphi College 


GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND, 
NEW YORK 


Graduate Programs and Workshops 


in 
EDUCATION FOREIGN STUDY 
PSYCHOLOGY 
Under-Graduate Courses in 
Liberal Arts. 
Workshops in Art and Drama 
Outstanding Programs 
Distinguished Faculty 
Small Classes 
Study and Vacation near Long Island 
Beaches yet only forty minutes from 
Broadway 
Write for information on our 
“Exchange Your Home for the 
Summer” plan 


Catalog on on 
Kenneth G. Jon 


Director of Summer Session 














Writes New Song 


Dr. R. E. Swindler, Associate Pro- 
fessor at the University of Virginia, 
has produced a new song, together with 
Will H. Ruebush, inspired by the Fall 
season in his area. Title of this new 
song is “Where the Rainbow Colors 
Crown the Mountain Way.” A few 
years ago, he wrote “Afton in Spring”’, 
with music composed by Virginia Carr. 
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National Mathematics Meet 


The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics will hold its thirty-first 
annual meeting at the Ambassador 
Hotel in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
April 8-11, 1953. This is one of the 
most exciting annual meetings of the 
National Council ever planned, since 
it is discussing the important teaching 
problem of “Increasing student par- 
ticipation in mathematics classes.” 
This is the central theme of each of 
four continuity groups. Topics for 
the groups are: 

Elementary Continuity Group— 
Building mathematical concepts in 
grades one to six through guided ex- 
periences. 

Junior H. S. Continuity Group— 
The student; content and goals of 
mathematical education in the junior 
high school — some unanswered prob- 
lems for discussion. 

Senior H. S. Continuity Group— 
Student participation in the mathe- 
matics class. 

College Continuity Group—Teach- 
ing and learning at the college level. 

Complete program for the meeting 
appeared in the February issue of 
the Mathematics Teacher. This issue 
also contained registration blanks. 
Make your room reservation early; 
write directly to the Ambassador Hotel 
in Atlantic City. 

Incidentally, if you have not joined 
the National Council or if you have 
let your membership expire, then send 
your check for three dollars immediate- 
ly to the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Wil’ elmina F. Wright 

Virginia Retresentative, N.C.T.M. 

John Marshall High School, 
Richmond 


Leaves School Post 

Howard S. Holmes, head of the 
science department at Petersburg High 
School, has resigned to become director 
of instruction and training at the 
Lynchburg State Colony for the men- 
tally retarded. For 28 years he has been 
a member of the Petersburg High 
School faculty. 


National Committeeman 
Hugh K. Cassell, superin: ndent 
of Augusta County Schools, has been 
elected to the executive committee of 
the National Conference of County 
and Rural Area Superintendents. He 
will serve for a two-year term. 
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FREE 


EDUCATIONAL 
MATERIAL! 


Here is the latest list of booklets pre- 
pared by the makers of MODESS and 
designed to help you teach that delicate 
subject . . . menstrual hygiene. 





1. “Sally and Mary and Kate 
wondered,” a simple introduction to 
the subject of menstruation for pre-teen 
girls, is clearly and tactfully written. 


2. “Growing Up and Liking it,” 
a brightly illustrated booklet for teen- 
age girls, discusses menstruation and 
offers helpful advice on health, poise 
and grooming. 


3. “It’s So Much Easier When You 
Know,” a booklet intended for fully 
matured girls, gives detailed informa- 
tion about using tampons for sanitary 
protection. 

You may order as many copies of 
these booklets as you wish . . . abso- 
lutely free! Write Anne Shelby, Edu- 
cational Director, Personal Products 
Corp., Box 66-3, Milltown, N. J. or mail 


coupon below. 


AnneShelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5366-3, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me: 


[_] booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 


[_] booklets “Growing Up and Liking It” 
[_] booklets “It’s So Much Easier When 








Name 

(PLEASE PRINT) 
Address 
City State 





(Offer good only in U.S. A.) 
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THE TEAMWORK 
YOU DONT SEE ! 


When you look at a freight train as it goes by, 
you are likely to see the cars of many different 
railroads. But you won't see the teamwork that 
makes this possible — teamwork that means a lot 
to you. For without it, we could not have the con- 
tinent-wide commerce which enables American 
producers to ship to distant markets and gives you 


a wide choice in the things you buy. 





Typical of this sonic is the standard 
coupler with which any car or locomotive 
of any railroad can be coupled to cars or 
locomotives of any other railroad. These 
cars roll on tracks that are of standard 
gauge — 4 feet, 8% inches between rails. 











Another good example of railroad 
teamwork is the fact that all the parts of 
all the 1,750,000 freight cars that the 
railroads own are so standardized that re- 
pairs and replacements can be made in 
any railroad shop anywhere inthe country. 








And here’s another striking example 
of railroad teamwork. When necessary, 
railroads in every part of the country con- 
tribute to the great freight car pool which 
is concentrated in the wheat belt in ad- 
vance of the harvest. Then, loaded in 
freight cars, the grain starts on its long 
journey that ends when you pass the 
bread at your table. 

















So when you watch a train go by, with 
its cars from so many different railroads, 
you are watching a fine example of Amer- 
ican teamwork. This teamwork, plus re- 
search and investment, has made possi- 
ble the rail system that hauls more freight, 
more miles, and does it at a lower average 
charge, than any other form of general 
transportation in the world. 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No.. 5. 
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You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


A. B. Bristow 


Whereas, God in His wisdom has 
seen fit to take from us, on July 4, 
1952, Arthur Brantly Bristow, who 
has been a friend and colleague for 
many years, be it resolved: 

1. That the Administrative Con- 
ference of the Norfolk City Public 
Schools has lost a leader whose conduct 
proceeded from good-will and an acute 
sense of propriety, and whose self con- 
trol was equal to all emergencies. He 
was a worker faithful in the perform- 
ance of duty and a man with whom 
honor was sacred. 

2. That the Administrative Con- 
ference, conscious of the influence 
which he exerted upon his community 
for more than thirty years, and mind- 
ful of the earnestness and dignity with 
which he went about his work, feel 
that we have lost in him a colleague 
whose integrity was firm and strong, 
whose professional training was broad- 
ly based and whose contributions in 
civic activities as well as in public ed- 
ucation will be long remembered. 

3. That we extend to the bereaved 
family our heart-felt sympathy and 
pray that the Author of all comfort 
may bestow upon them a full measure 
of the consolation which He has 
promised to those who trust in Him. 

Committee for the Administrators 
Conference of the Norfolk City 
Public Schools 
W. L. Harrell, Chairman 
J. E. Old 
Winston Douglas 


Dies Suddenly 


Dr. John Dunean Riddick, 
principal of Pearisburg High School 
since last September, died from a brain 
hemorrhage on February 8. He was 
formerly president of Blackstone Col- 
lege for Girls. Before going to Black- 
stone in 1945, Dr. Riddick was prin- 
cipal of Jefferson High School in Roa- 
noke for 10 years. He also was prin- 
cipal of George Washington High 
School in Danville for nine years. 

A native of Bowling Green in Caro- 
line County, Dr. Riddick started his 
career in public education as principal 
of the high school in Courtland. After 
five years, he went to Norfolk where 
he was assistant principal and head of 
the mathematics department at Maury 
High School. Dr. Riddick was buried 
in the church cemetery at Courtland 
Methodist church. 
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Check These Outstanding Features: 


/ Based on the most MODERN RESEARCH—Thoroughly Tested! 

/ PROVED TEACHING METHODS Provide Maximum Results! 

J SCIENTIFIC and Practical WORD LIST Selection and Allocation! 

J Self-Propelled—EASY for Every Teacher and Pupil! 

/ COMPLETE WORD STUDY PROGRAM With Phonics and English! 

/ Thorough DICTIONARY READINESS and DICTIONARY TRAINING! 
J Plenty of Exercises on SPELLING “HARD SPOTS”! 

/ Careful Attention to WORD MEANINGS and USAGE! 


CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS 


400 S. Front St. Columbus 15, Ohio 


Virginia Representative 


W. FRANK CAIN, 215 E. Windsor, Alexandria 


YOU BE THE JUDGE! 


See Why America’s Favorites— 


WORD MASTERY Spellers 


WORD MASTERY SPELLERS are popular from coast-to-coast—State- 
adopted in California, Texas, Tennessee, Virginia—and used in over 5,800 school 
systems. Send for your examination copies and weigh all the evidence. You are the Judge—who will decide in 
favor of WORD MASTERY SPELLERS in Virginia Schools and assure your pupils of 
spelling mastery! Send TODAY for Examination Copies of America’s Leading Spellers! 





Complete 

WORD MASTERY 
Spellers 

For All Grades 1-8 
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(EORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 12 to August 17, 1953 








First Term: June 12- July 18 
Second Term: July 13- August 17 








Peabody College cordially invites you to share one of the most significant 


summer quarters in its entire history 


For Information, Write 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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PRESENTING THE GREAT 
NEW 1953 SUPERIOR 
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For the greater protection it guarantees your children . . . the 
pride you’re bound to feel in its truly handsome appearance . . . the 
new Pathfinder is far and away your wisest investment in student trans- 
portation. Completely Southern-built in the industry’s most modern 
plant — built to the exact same standards of quality as the world-famous 
Superior Pioneer—the new 1953 Pathfinder provides the ultimate in 
school bus safety and comfort at lowest upkeep cost. And its superior 
advantages are yours at a price in line with the lowest! Pathfinder 
Coach Division, Kosciusko, Mississippi. 














ALL-STEEL SAFETY SCHOOL COACH 





Write for free copy of the new 1953 Pathfinder 
catalog, to address below. If you'd like a demonstra- 
tion — you name the date. No obligation, of course. 


MORE THAN EVER THE CHOICE OF THE SOUTH IN '53 





COACHES 


[Piatt | 











SALES AND SERVICE BY 


JOHN SMITH, JR. 


Smith-Moore Body Company, Inc. 
Brook Road at Lombardy Street 


Richmond, Virginia Phone 5-8648 














FIRST STEP: Investigate the insurance industry as a whole. 
Find out what services most people need in time of trouble, 
as well as at the time of purchase. Important services are, 
premium costs to fit any income group, ample protection 
coverage in amounts established to fit all normal claims 
requirements, nationwide recognition of the ability of an 
insurance company to cover claims liabilities, and very 
important, how much can an insurance company financially 
do to completely satisfy all claims. 


HOW TO SELECT THE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
THAT 

PROTECTS YOU BEST 


SECOND STEP: Contact representatives and ask for, or 
write for folios from insurance companies which provide 
the general type of insurance you think you need. 
Tabulate the costs for $1000 worth of protection for 
automobile liability, or for income when you become 
disabled, or for any purpose. Where $1000 packages 
are not offered, convert the costs to costs-per-$1000- 
basis with simple arithmetic. Pick out the lower cost 
plans for further investigation. 





THE HORACE MANN INSURANCE CO. 
116 South Third Street ¢ Richmond 19, Virginia 


THIRD STEP: Finally and most important, investigate HOME OFFICE © SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


the claims settlement service from the companies that 
issue these economical plans. Select a company which 
can offer all normal facilities and good rates, plus the 
best satisfaction of claims—The Horace Mann In- 
surance Company! Teachers own and operate this 
company to give best satisfaction, not to make greatest 
profits. Buy Horace Mann and your insurance will 
automatically meet every test! Superintendents (to 
initiate group coverage) and individuals are invited to 
inquire or write in for our General Brochure. 





SPONSORED BY VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





“BUY THE THRIFTY INSURANCE” 


ASSETS 1951 — $1,725,159.00, REFLECTS YEARLY GROWTH 36.3% 
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Edward P. Province 

In the passing of Edward P. 
Province, on March 29, 1952, the 
Wise County Technical School lost a 
loyal friend and excellent instructor. 

His work as a teacher was character- 
ized by sincere devotion to duty, and 
sympathetic and helpful interest in the 
special needs of each pupil. 

Mr. Province came to the Wise 
Technical School in December 1948 as 
instructor in the Department of Auto 
Mechanics and remained in _ that 
capacity until his death. 

As a testimony of our regard and 
appreciation, therefore: 

Be Ir Resotvep: that the Wise 
County Education Association ex- 
presses its deep feeling of the loss and 
extends its sympathy to his family; 
and Be Ir FurtHer REsoLvep: that 
a copy of the resolutions be included 
in the minutes of the Association; that 
a copy be sent to his family; and that 
a copy be sent to the Virginia Journal 
of Education. 

Committee: 
L. F. Addington, Chairman 
J. I. Burton 
W. D. Richmond 


DATES TO REMEMBER 

March 23-25—Elementary Prin- 
cipals Conference, Natural Bridge 

Hotel, Natural Bridge 

March 26-27—Virginia Confer- 
ence of Guidance and Person- 
nel Workers, Hotel Richmond, 
Richmond 

March 27-28—Annual Spring 
Meeting of the Virginia Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, 
Hotel Chamberlin, Old Point Com- 
fort. 

April 8-11—National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Hotel 
Ambassador, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey 

April 18—Third Annual State- 
wide Meeting of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education, Hotel John 
Marshall, Richmond. 

April 19-22—South Atlantic Con- 
ference on Rural Life and Edu- 
cation, NEA Department of Rural 
Education, Asheville, North Caro- 
lina 

June 28-July 3—NEA meet, Miami 
Beach, Florida 

August 3-7—State-wide Confer- 
ences for Home Economics 
Teachers, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg 
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WE GIVE YOU SIX... 


(and there are more) 


six important reasons why 


THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY BASIC 
READING PROGRAM 


continues to set the pace in elementary reading: 


1. It provides pupils with improved child-experience stories in which 
every character “comes to life.” 


2. It features a gradual and logical introduction of new words and 
clear-cut lessons on word meanings, word analysis, and word usage. 


3. It offers comprehensive Reading-Readiness techniques for beginners. 


4. It provides for individual differences through the use of separate 
teaching plans for superior, average, and immature groups. 


5. It offers the latest in Workbooks (including Vocabulary Workbooks 
for immature groups). 


6. It facilitates reading comprehension through such aids as Reading- 
Readiness Picture Cards; Rebus, Word, Phrase, Sentence Cards; 
Big Pictures; Sight Vocabulary Word Cards; Integrated Textfilms. 


For full details, write to: 


flow, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILL. WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
Scott Noblin, State Representative 



































A Note Jo Virginia Joachors 
IT PAYS— 


@ To protect yourself and your income with Disability Insurance. Illness 
and accident can strike you and experience has proven that no teacher 
can really afford to be disabled without insurance. 


@ To select a Disability Insurance plan that is “Tailor-made” and offers 
proven security and stability. 

@ To support your local Associations’ projects. 
welfare. 


@ To enroll in the group Insurance Program investigated and sponsored 
by your local professional organization. 


They function for your 





@ The majority of Virginia City and County Schooi Systems offer Washing- 
ton National Group Insurance to you through your local Association. 
Special concessions are made to new teachers. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS—WELFARE CHAIRMAN: 


Full information concerning time-tested Teacher Group Insurance Pro- 
tection is available for committee study. Please write: 


‘Washington National Insurance Co. 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


i i i i a i i i el 





Washington National Insurance Company 
217 Broad-Grace Arcade, Richmond 19, Va. 


I am interested in teacher Group Insurance and would like full information. 
School 


year in this system. 


ER EF, SEER oe KT 
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Health Group Meets at Old Point Comfort 


The annual spring meeting of the 
Virginia Association for Health, Phy- 
sical Education, and Recreation is to 
be held in the Hotel Chamberlin, at 
Old Point Comfort, on Friday and 
Saturday, March 27 and 28, 1953. 

Mr. George E. Ramsey, Director of 
Health and Physical Education for the 
Newport News Public Schools, is the 
Convention Manager. Volunteers from 
his staff are assisting in the prepara- 
tions. 


Section Chairmen have arranged 








EDUCATING 
made easier when the right tools 
are available 
Careful attention, for instance, to 





meetings for persons interested in 
health, physical education, recreation, 
driver education, and -competitive 
sports for girls and boys at all levels of 
participation. Such techniques as ad- 
dresses by selected speakers, a panel of 
experts answering questions from the 
audience, demonstrations, and exhibits, 
are to be used. 

Six pre-convention meetings are 
scheduled for Friday afternoon on 
March 27. The Executive Committee 
of the VAHPER is to have a luncheon 


ART HORSE — Made of 
solid maple, carefully fin- 
ished, sturdily constructed 
for many years of service. 





With» the Fight: tools 


Our YOUNGSTERS is 


in our schools. 


even the smallest detail of an Art Horse is a vital production factor 


at Modern Woodwork 


equipment custom-precision-built 


work, Inc., of Richmond. 


We are manufacturers of Science Laboratory, 
Economics, and Art Room furniture. 
room and factory are always open for your inspection. 


. another reason 
by Modern 


for specifying school 
Wood- 


Home 
Our drafting 











~ ad ~ 


_ 600 EAST CARY ST., RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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meeting at 12:00.N., with Dr. Caro- 
line Sinclair, Madison College, presid- 
ing. The Virginia Supervisors of 
Health, Physical Education, Safety, and 
Recreation will meet from 1:30 - 4:00 
P. M. There is to be a meeting for 
Classroom Teachers from 2:00 - 5:30 
P. M. The Virginia Field Hockey As- 
sociation, under the leadership of Betty 
Hartman, Madison College, will dis- 
cuss its problems and plans at 4:30. 
The Advisory Committee on Girls’ 
Activities is to convene from 4:00 - 
6:00 P.M. The sixth group is that of 
the VEA District 
meeting for the purpose of stimulating 
health, physical education and recrea- 
tion interest and activity in each of the 
several districts. Two outstanding 
contributors are to be Dr. Harry A. 
Scott, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Robert F. Williams, 
Executive Secretary of the Virginia 
Education Association. Mr. Lawrence 
T. Ludwig, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, will act as chair- 
man for this round-table meeting. 

Dr. Raymond Pinchbeck, Dean, Uni- 
versity of Richmond, is the luncheon 
speaker on Saturday, March 28. 

Key out-of-state speaker and con- 
sultant will be Dr. Harry A. Scott, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The subject of his Friday night ad- 
dress is “Public Relations in Educa- 
tion”’. 

Raymond C. Heidloff of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia is program commit- 
tee chairman for this meeting. 

Let your plans lead you to Old Point 
Comfort for professional enrichment 
on March 27 and 28. 


Representatives 


Secretaries Plan Workshop 


Tentative plans have been made for 
a workshop for school secretaries to be 
held in Richmond on October 30 and 
31. This will be held in connection 
with the annual convention of the Vir- 
ginia Education The 
workshop project is sponsored jointly 
by the Virginia Association and the 
Richmond Association of School Secre- 
taries. Those attending the planning 
meeting on January 24 included Mrs. 
Lacy R. Seabright, Mrs. Elizabeth G. 
Haney, Mrs. Buelah Tucker Jones, 
Alyse L. Bates, Mrs. Ruth L. Garnett, 
Mrs. Scott Keeton, Mrs. Lillian Elliott, 
and Mrs. Marion B. Harris of Rich- 
mond; Mrs. Edna K. Tilman of Gooch- 
land; and Mrs. Lucile W. Garrison of 
Williamsburg. 


Association. 
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National Honors 

Charles H. Smith has been elected 
vice-president of the National Con- 
ference of State Administrators of Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance. The 
election took place on November 25 
at the national meeting in Nashville, 
Tennessee. Mr. Smith is director of 
the Virginia Supplemental Retirement 
System. 

Willis O. Jones, Jr. has been 
elected to the Board of Directors of 
the National School Service Institute. 
This is the first time a Virginian has 


served on the Board since Preston Bel- 
vin was president in 1919, the second 
person to head the Institute organized 
in 1917. Mr. Jones was elected at the 
thirty-sixth convention held recently 
in Chicago for a two-year term. He 
will represent Region 5 which includes 
Virginia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina. Mr. Jones is president of the 
Virginia School Equipment Company 
in Richmond, established in 1947. 
The National School Service Insti- 
tute is composed of 154 manufacturers 
and 163 distributors of school supplies 





and equipment in the United States 
and Canada, with its motto “Service 
to the School Children.” This is the 
first national group to take active in- 
terest in helping schools build their 
public relations. It produced the film 
“Pop Rings the Bell” and the annual 
“Outstanding School Board Member 
Award” is sponsored by the National 
School Service Institute. 





October 28-30—VEA Conven- 


tion, Mosque, Richmond 








Complete 


PRINTING 
AND 


BINDING 
SER VICE 


Commercial, Book and Job 
Work, Catalogues 
Publications, Advertising 
Literature, Booklets 
Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms 
Loose-Leaf and Manifold 
Forms, Ledger Leaves and 
Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding 
Equipment 


COMPLETE SERVICE 
UNDER ONE ROOF 


Acquaint us with your re- 
quirements. We serve you ef- 
ficiently and economically. 


Dial 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING 
COMPANY 
11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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Wise 
Willie! 


He saves time and 
speeds his Long Distance 
service by giving the 
operator the number 


of the party he’s calling. 


It’s a wise thing for 


you to do, too! Just 


remember to “call by number” 


when you're making 


Long Distance calls. 


of Virginia 











The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 








Health Group Meets at Old Point Comfort 


The annual spring meeting of the 
Virginia Association for Health, Phy- 
sical Education, and Recreation is to 
be held in the Hotel Chamberlin, at 
Old Peint Comfort, on Friday and 
Saturday, March 27 and 28, 1953. 

Mr. George E. Ramsey, Director of 
Health and Physical Education for the 
Newport News Public Schools, is the 
Convention Manager. Volunteers from 
his staff are assisting in the prepara- 
tions. 


Section Chairmen have arranged 









EDUCATING OUR 
made easier when the right tools 


meetings for persons interested in 
health, physical education, recreation, 
driver education, and competitive 
sports for girls and boys at all levels of 
participation. Such techniques as ad- 
dresses by selected speakers, a panel of 
experts answering questions from the 
audience, demonstrations, and exhibits, 
are to be used. 

Six pre-convention meetings are 
scheduled for Friday afternoon on 
March 27. The Executive Committee 
of the VAHPER is to have a luncheon 


” ART HORSE — Made of 
= solid maple, carefully fin- 
y ished, sturdily constructed 

for many years of service. 
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at Modern Woodwork 


equipment custom-precision-built 


work, Inc., of Richmond. 
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meeting at 12:00.N., with Dr. Caro- 
line Sinclair, Madison College, presid- 
ing. The Virginia Supervisors of 
Health, Physical Education, Safety, and 
Recreation will meet from 1:30 - 4:00 
P. M. There is to be a meeting for 
Classroom Teachers from 2:00 - 5:30 
P. M. The Virginia Field Hockey As- 
sociation, under the leadership of Betty 
Hartman, Madison College, will dis- 
cuss its problems and plans at 4:30. 
The Advisory Committee on Girls’ 
Activities is to convene from 4:00 - 
6:00 P.M. The sixth group is that of 
the VEA District Representatives 
meeting for the purpose of stimulating 
health, physical education and recrea- 
tion interest and activity in each of the 
districts. Two outstanding 
contributors are to be Dr. Harry A. 
Scott, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Robert F. Williams, 
Executive Secretary of the Virginia 
Education Association. Mr. Lawrence 
T. Ludwig, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, will act as chair- 


several 


man for this round-table meeting. 

Dr. Raymond Pinchbeck, Dean, Uni- 
versity of Richmond, is the luncheon 
speaker on Saturday, March 28. 

Key out-of-state speaker and con- 
sultant will be Dr. Harry A. Scott, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The subject of his Friday night ad- 
dress is “Public Relations in Educa- 
tion”’. 

Raymond C. Heidloff of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia is program commit- 
tee chairman for this meeting. 

Let your plans lead you to Old Point 
Comfort for professional enrichment 
on March 27 and 28. 


Secretaries Plan Workshop 


Tentative plans have been made for 
a workshop for school secretaries to be 
held in Richmond on October 30 and 
31. This will be held in connection 
with the annual convention of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association. The 
workshop project is sponsored jointly 
by the Virginia Association and the 
Richmond Association of School Secre- 
taries. Those attending the planning 
meeting on January 24 included Mrs. 
Lacy R. Seabright, Mrs. Elizabeth G. 
Haney, Mrs. Buelah Tucker Jones, 
Alyse L. Bates, Mrs. Ruth L. Garnett, 
Mrs. Scott Keeton, Mrs. Lillian Elliott, 
and Mrs. Marion B. Harris of Rich- 
mond; Mrs. Edna K. Tilman of Gooch- 
land; and Mrs. Lucile W. Garrison of 
Williamsburg. 
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National Honors 

Charles H. Smith has been elected 
vice-president of the National Con- 
ference of State Administrators of Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance. The 
election took place on November 25 
at the national meeting in Nashville, 
Tennessee. Mr. Smith is director of 
the Virginia Supplemental Retirement 
System. 

Willis O. Jones, Jr. has been 
elected to the Board of Directors of 
the National School Service Institute. 
This is the first time a Virginian has 


served on the Board since Preston Bel- 
vin was president in 1919, the second 
person to head the Institute organized 
in 1917. Mr. Jones was elected at the 
thirty-sixth convention held recently 
in Chicago for a two-year term. He 
will represent Region 5 which includes 
Virginia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina. Mr. Jones is president of the 
Virginia School Equipment Company 
in Richmond, established in 1947. 
The National School Service Insti- 
tute is composed of 154 manufacturers 
and 163 distributors of school supplies 


and equipment in the United States 
and Canada, with its motto “Service 
to the School Children.” This is the 
first national group to take active in- 
terest in helping schools build their 
public relations. It produced the film 
“Pop Rings the Bell” and the annual 
“Outstanding School Board Member 
Award” is sponsored by the National 
School Service Institute. 





October 28-30—VEA Conven- 


tion, Mosque, Richmond 








Complete 


PRINTING 
AND 


BINDING 
SER VICE 


Commercial, Book and Job 
Work, Catalogues 
Publications, Advertising 
Literature, Booklets 
Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms 
Loose-Leaf and Manifold 
Forms, Ledger Leaves and 
Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding 
Equipment 


COMPLETE SERVICE 
UNDER ONE ROOF 


Acquaint us with your re- 
quirements. We serve you ef- 
ficiently and economically. 


Dial 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING 
COMPANY 
11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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Wise 
Willie ! 


He saves time and 
speeds his Long Distance 
service by giving the 
operator the number 


of the party he’s calling. 


It’s a wise thing for 


you to do, too! Just 


remember to “call by number” 


when you're making 


Long Distance calls. 


‘z 


of Virginia 








The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 
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By Appointment 


To Wis Majesty, \ i 
The American Student | 


DELMAR SCHOOL PROTOGRAPHS 
MEAN MORE SCHOOL PROFIT, 
PARENT-STUDENT SATISFACTION 







Principal and teacher alike will be quick to appreciate 
parents’ enthusiastic endorsement of beautifully finished 
Delmar photographs. Small wonder, too, for Delmar’s ex- 
acting standards allow only the best work, finished in the 
exclusive Deltone process, on highest quality materials. And, 
there are five value-filled packages for the students’ choice. 
The school profits too, when Delmar does the work, for few 
will fail to purchase one of these beautiful packages. Call 
for a Delmar photographer—your school deserves the best! 


34 Lee Gardens — Bristol, Virginia 
A DELMAR ANNUAL IS IN THE VERY BEST TRADITION Box 318 — Roanoke, Virginia 


Box 1654 — Burlington, North Carolina 


























gre Indispensable Services 
re) y 
so THE STATE OF To some, a bank is a vault with a time lock to 


NORTH CAROLI NA keep money safe. 


To some, it is a place to cash a check. 


MekKee To some it is a place to borrow money. 


To some, a place where savings earn interest. 


Language For Meaning To one and all, First and Merchants is a reservoir 

of seasoned experience and counsel, an institution 

for exclusive basal use that offers many services indispensable to our 
Grades 3-8 modern way of life. 


Whatever your financial problem, FIRST AND 
MERCHANTS National Bank will do what it 


can to help. 





FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN National Bank of Richmond 


COM PANY: Boston Virginia’s Largest Bank 
WILLIAM P. JONES, JR., Urbanna, Virginia Cophtsl and Surglas 99,000,900 
3-58 MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Local Leaders Conferences 
—1953 


“At Least A Carload From Each 
Local Association” 
For—Presidents of Local Associations, 
Other Association Officers, Chair- 
men of Committees on Public Re- 
lations, Professional Standards, Wel- 
fare, Legislation and Citizenship. 


Schedule of Meetings 
Meetings start at 10:00 A. M. 
March 13—Front Royal—Elementary 
School 

March 21—Richmond—John Mar- 
shall Hotel 

March 27—Roanoke—Hotel Roanoke 

March 28—Abingdon—Martha Wash- 
ington Inn 

April 11—Norfolk—Granby High 
School 


Tentative Program 
10:00 A.M.—General Session 
I. Legislative Program 
a. Local 
b. State 


Il. Services of VEA 
a. Preventorium 
b. Insurance 
c. Research 
d. Publications 
e. Field Service 


1:00 P.M.—Luncheon—Joseph B. Van 
Pelt, President VEA, 
presiding 

2:00 P.M.—General Session 

I. Teacher Recruitment 

II. Get Out The Vote 

III. Local Problems 

IV. Noteworthy Local Activities 

V. VEA Convention 

VI. Work of the NEA 


Attend the meeting nearest you. 
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Panoramic View of Fairfax 


Schools 


In an attractive 48-page booklet, 
the Fairfax County School Board re- 
ports on their schools in word and pic- 
ture. “Growing Up in Schools” is the 
title of this booklet presenting a pano- 
ramic view of the Scope of the School 
Program, the Self-Contained Elemen- 
tary Classroom, the Comprehensive 
High School, Parent Participation in 
Our Schools, the Supervisory and Ad- 
ministrative Staffs, the Teaching Staff, 
Complementary Services, Supporting 
Services, and Enrollment Growth and 
Future Plant Requirements. Each of 
these sections is graphically presented. 


Gloucester-Mathews 
Has Art Workshop 


The Gloucester-Mathews division of 





teachers recently completed an art 
workshop conducted by Lillian V. 
Nunn, representative of the Binney and 
Smith School Supply Company. The 
workshop ran five hours a day for 
three consecutive days. As a culminat- 
ing activity, the group was divided into 
grades, with each one making paper 
mache animals and figures portraying 
some phrase of study characteristic of 
the grade represented. Some of these 
projects will be displayed at different 
schools in the two counties. In this 
way, the children will benefit from the 
art workshop as well as the teachers. 
Ruth C. Anderton, Reporter 


Harrisonburg Teachers 
Entertained 


Harrisonburg teachers were guests 
of the Rotary Club at a November 
dinner meeting in the Gables Hotel at 
Elkton. 


Mr. Percy H. Warren, President of 
the Harrisonburg Rotary Club and a 
member of the faculty at Madison 
College, welcomed the teachers on be- 
half of the Rotarians. Superintendent 
M. H. Bell of the Harrisonburg City 
Schools, C. E. Cooley, Principal of 
Harrisonburg High School, Rotarians, 
and M. F. Wright, Association Presi- 
dent and Principal of the Main Street 
Elementary School, spoke briefly on 
behalf of the teachers. 


The Association held a banquet 
in honor of retired teachers of 





EDPRESS CLINIC. Virginia Journal of Education was represented at the second 


annual Edpress Clinic held in Washington last November. 


Here C. O. Wright, 


president of the Educational Press Association of America and editor of The Kansas 
Teacher, and Mrs. Mildred S. Fenner, secretary-treasurer of the Educational Press 
Association and managing editor of the NEA Journal, chat with Phyllis G. Brown, 
assistant to the editor of the Virginia Journal of Education. Such subjects were 
discussed as ““The Readability of Our Magazines” and “What Every Editor Should 
Know About Graphic Arts”, while experts at the clinic diagnosed problems of 
typography, printing, engraving, art and layout, and procuring and handling 


photos. 
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Southeast Regional Conference 


Department of 
Classroom Teachers 


NEA 








Southeast Regional Conference. 
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VIRGINIANS at Savannah Meet. 
W. A. Early, former president of the 


Virginia Education Association, now 


superintendent of schools in Savannah, Georgia, seated 
at head of table, dined with his fellow Virginians during the 


; Seated with him are Garnett Haynes, Highland 
Springs; Mary Sue Fuller, Lebanon; (W. A. Early, Savannah;) Elsie Stossel, Rich- 
mond; Margaret Baker, Richmond; and Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Fitzgerald, Roanoke. 


Those standing are William Sindlinger, Portsmouth; Mary Castine, Portsmouth; Mrs. 
Gladys Brown, Portsmouth; Mrs. Helen Mason, Portsmouth; Elizabeth Faison, Ports- 
mouth; Mrs. Blanche McKenney, Farnham; Josephine Acton, Norfolk; and Elizabeth 
Pitts, Bowling Green. 


Savannah, Georgia, was host to the 
Southeast Regional Conference, De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, 
NEA, at the De Soto Hotel, Novem- 
ber 14-15. Under the theme, “A 
United Democratic Profession for 
Service”, a full program was geared. 
Stimulating discussion groups covered 
“Implementing the Centennial Action 





Harrisonburg in February and will 
sponsor a joint community - school 
meeting in the new Harrisonburg High 
School auditorium in March. 


Ray V. Sonner 
Publicity Chairman 


Henrico Hears County Manager 


Henrico County Manager E. A. 
Beck was guest speaker at the first 
of this school year’s meetings of the 
Henrico County Education Association 
on October 10. The meeting was held 
at the Virginia Department of High- 
ways Building in Richmond. Mr. Beck 
discussed ‘“‘Present Opportunities for 
the Teaching Profession in Henrico 
County with Anticipation for its Fu- 
ture Growth and Development.” 
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Program”, “Information Please’, and 
“Teacher Let’s Grow.” Mary Sue 
Fuller, retiring president of the VEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
served as consultant to the first dis- 
cussion group, while Josephine Acton, 
newly elected president of the VEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
was recorder for this group. 





Hopewell Issues First Handbook 

For the first time in the history of 
the Hopewell Education Association, 
a handbook has been printed and dis- 
tributed giving pertinent information 
on the organization. It contains al] 
the officers of the National, State, Dis- 
trict, and City Associations, commit- 
tees of the Hopewell Education Asso- 
ciation together with their objectives, 
a schedule of the year’s programs, con- 
stitution of the HEA, proposed budget, 
and directory of teachers, as well as 
a message from the HEA president, 
Logan C. Harding. Hopewell Educa- 
tion Association has also issued Volume 


1, Number 1 of The HEA Newsletter, 


a newsy duplicated publication. 


“The Happy Teacher” was the sub- 
ject of an address by Hilda Maehling, 
Executive Secretary, Department of 
Classroom Teachers, NEA. Alice Lat- 
ta, President of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, NEA, also ad- 
dressed the meeting. Lois Carter, 
President of the Southeast Region pre- 
sided. 


Spotsylvania Hears NEA Report 


At Spotsylvania’s meeting on Oc- 
tober 8, Nancy Carver reported on 
her visit to Detroit this past summer 
as a delegate to the National Educa- 
tion Association Convention. This 
meeting of the Spotsylvania Education 
Association was held in the library of 
the Spotsylvania High School, with 
Mrs. Mary Steck Thomas, president, 
presiding. Several recommendations of 
proposals from the VEA were consid- 
ered and the Citizenship Committee 
urged all members to vote in the na- 
tional election. Superintendent J. S. 
Caldwell made a few closing remarks. 


Jackson H. White, Reporter 





Have you returned your Preventor- 
ium and Voting Survey forms? 
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Here's Creyhounds Most Popular 
EDUCATIONAL DISPLAY KIT 


SRG SET OTE He Ri Ri) i he AR RO 8 TC, RES RE ALTER RTS 








"Woyside, Wondens CAlrng Clncerica' Highways" 
Another big printing of the 1953 edition of Greyhound’s popular 
wall display and lesson topics for classroom use is now ready for you. 

The 8-foot wall display, Wayside Wonders Along America’s 
Highways, dramatically shows natural color photographs 
of ten memorable scenes found along the highways of America. 

Its companion piece, the 8-page study of highway transportation 
with suggested classroom activities, explains in simple language 
How to See America by Highway. 

You'll find, as have teachers all over America, that Greyhound’s 


new educational display kit is ideal for use as an informative 
teaching aid, and as a handsome classroom decoration. 











The coupon brings you 
these popular teaching aids 





FREE! YOUR COLORFUL NEW WALL DISPLAY 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, P. O. Box 
815, Chicago 90, Ill. for your free copy of “Wayside Wonders 
Along America’s Highways” educationa! display kit. (One to o 
classroom, please.) 


~ 
| 
| 
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HAVE YOU 
SEEN THESE 
NEW YAF 
FILMSTRIPS? 


Folk Tales from Many Lands— 
middle and upper grades. 


Six COLOR filmstrips designed to 


stimulate interest in reading. 


Clever Manka 
Gudbrand-on-the-Hillside 
The Goose Girl 

The Tinker and The Ghost 
Pinocchio 

The Five Chinese Brothers 


Great Explorers Series 

(Set #2)— 

elementary and junior high school. 
Six COLOR filmstrips dealing 


with the lives and contributions of 
great explorers. 


Columbus De Soto 
Drake Coronado 
Champlain Hudson 


(New Edition)— 
Primary Health Series 


in full COLOR. For Health and 


Science; primary grades. 


Straight and Tall 
Foods for Health 
Keeping Well 
Keeping Clean 
Strong Teeth ° 
Rest and Sleep 


Good Health Series 


COLOR. For Health and Science; 
middle and upper grades. 


You and Your Clothes 

You and Your Food 
Bacteria, Good and Bad 
Pesky, The Cold Bug 

Your Posture, Good or Bad 
Insect Pests and Disease 


Price: $30.00 per set of 6 filmstrips, 
Individual filmstrips—$6.00 each. 





Motion Picture 
— Supply Co. 


714 North Cleveland Street 
Richmond 21, Virginia 
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Films for Virginia Schools 


The following 16mm sound motion 
pictures have been produced by the 
Virginia Department of Education and 
may be purchased by Virginia schools 
at special prices listed below. For 
further information, or for purchase 
or preview prints, please write to: Film 
Production Service, Virginia Depart- 
ment of Education, Richmond 16, Vir- 
ginia. These films are also on loan 
from the Bureau of Teaching Materials. 


History and Geography 


Let’s Look at Maps: 11 min. An 
introduction to maps for the ele- 
mentary grades, in which the map’s 
symbols are compared with the Vir- 
ginia countryside they represent. 
Price: Color $56.00 B&W $20.00 


Maps and Pioneers: 23 min. Ex- 
plains through Virginia’s early maps 
how physical features have governed 
the course taken by the State’s ex- 
ploration, settlement and _ history. 
Price: Color $108.00 B&W $39.00 


Our State Capitol: 7 min. A tour 
through Richmond’s Capitol Square, 
with its impressive capitol and the 
adjacent buildings and statues that 
reflect Virginia’s history. Price: 
Color $32.00 B&W $12.00 


Captain John Smith-Explorer: 15 
min. Through the eyes of Captain 
John Smith we see the Jamestown 
settlement in its first years, and also 
Smith’s exploration of the area, in- 
cluding the Pocahontas incident. 
Price: Color $73.00 B&W $27.00 


Patrick Henry of Virginia: 15 
min. Patrick Henry recalls his life 
and career in Virginia, from his 
early struggles, through Williams- 
burg and the Revolutionary period 
with its “Liberty-or-Death” speech, 
to his last days at Red Hill. Price: 
Color $71.00 B&W $27.00 


Jefferson of Monticello: 18 min. 
With Jefferson telling his own story, 
we follow his life and achievements 
in Virginia—as student and later 
Governor at Williamsburg; as build- 
er of his home, the famous Monti- 
cello; as friend of Monroe at nearby 
Ashlawn; as founder of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia at Charlottesville. 
Price: Color $92.00 B&W $33.00 
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122 New Films in 1952! 


EBF proudly announces 122 
significant and educationally 
superior releases to help your 
teaching. Never before has one 
company, in one year, made such 
a contribution to better AV edu- 
cation. More than 500 EBFilms 
now constitute the basic film li- 
braries of thousands of schools, 
colleges, and industries through- 
out the world. Watch for the new 
1953 EBFilms. 





New Filmstrips, Too! 


Keep your film library up-to-date 
with these new filmstrips on social 
studies, language, art, science, health, 
arithmetic and other subject areas. 
They are valuable teaching aids. 
Write or contact your nearest EBF 
representative for previews and in- 
formation on how to purchase. 


Recent Releases: Mental Health, Laws 
of Motion, Understanding Vitamins, Frank 
and His Dog, Jean and Her Dolls. 


Your EBF representatives are 


CLAUDE E. BROCK, Reg. Mgr. 
101 Marietta Street, Atlanta 3, Georgia 
FRANK W. SPINDLER 
P.O. Box 26, Hampden Sydney, Virginia 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS 


Wilmette, Illinois 
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Buma (10 min. color, Encyclopaedia 

Britannica Films) 

Interest in art, anthropology, psy- 
chology, and music, and intelligent 
presentation of a mature theme in 
highly artistic handling makes Buma an 
unusual film. Ancient African primi- 
tive masks and statuettes show the 
origin and function in the life tasks 
and beliefs of the people. Authentic 
native music accompanies the explana- 
tory narration as the story of the eso- 
teric symbols reveals man’s conquest of 
fear and the unknown. 
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Easy-to-Handle-Project 


An idea we hope you find interesting and useful 




















Pebble-Painting 


Here’s resourceful project that helps develop appreciation of 
form and its relation to materials of expression. It gives young people an 
understanding through experience that in art the idea of expression 
is related to the function and form of the materials. 


— 


Have your students Smooth pebbles are easier to paint 
collect any size of upon than rough ones, although 
stones from 5 inches rough pebbles make nice lively- 
(big) to % inch (small) ; ofany looking lambs, pineapples 
color, kind, texture, or shape. and log cabins. 

Let them select pebbles they 
like, and that remind them of 
something. 







This project can be used for 
any age group. 

Have the pebbles scrubbed nice For ages W here projects 
and clean. Use India ink with 
a small paint brush. 





need a practical application, 
these painted pebbles make 

novel paperweights, in- 
Suggest the children keep FG vitations, place cards, 
their outlines simple, as Yee or desk and table orna- 
ments. If light in weight, 


they could be glued to 


this is very important for 
good results. The shape of 
the pebble will be the art- 


ist’s source of inspiration. 


pin and earring backs 


for costume jewelry. 





EVERYONE enjoys delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
The lively flavor satisfies yet won't hurt mealtime 
appetite. And, the pleasant chewing helps keep 
teeth clean and bright. Just try it sometime soon. 









THE EASTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


200 Sunrise Highway Rockville Centre, Long Island, N. Y. 


Excellent elementary and secondary positions available immediately and Sep- 
tember 1953—Eastern States, New York State, and especially on Long Island. 


Member N.A.T.A. Write for registration form 




















ADAMS 2400 VACANCIES NOW $4200 


14th year. NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T. A. 
TEACHERS AGENCY co torapo BLDG—i4th & G., N. W.—Washington 5, D. C. 
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by Carol Hovious 


Manual. 





irresistible to lively youngsters, while every line ir 
the book trains them to read faster and better than 
ever before. WINGS FOR READING shows the pupil 
what to do, why it is necessary, and how to do it, thus 
making it easy for pupils to acquire basic skills. It 
emphasizes a few basic thinking patterns and teaches 
pupils to use these patterns in many ways. Teachers 


Ge State-adopted in Virginia... 
WINGS FOR READING 


1952 copyright. Children need no selling on this book. 
Stories and illustrations are brimming with activity 


available. 


D. (. Heath and (Company 


VIRGINIA REPRESENTATIVE: Richard H. Marsland 
703 Spottswood Road, Spottswood Park, Richmond 26 


CHEMISTRY IN ACTION, 


Second Edition 
by Rawlins and Struble 


An unusual textbook, up to date in every respect. 
Teachers are interested in the following features: easy 
to read, adaptable to both academic and non-academic 
courses, very teachable organization, larger than usual 
unit on organic chemistry, each problem summarized 
by review questions, each unit opened by a stimulating 
preview, and an extremely useful color insert. Teachers 
handbook, laboratory manual and key, tests and keys 











OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


Advertisers in the Virzinia Journal 
prefer to send their bockiets and other 
material directly to teachers and ad- 
ministrators. If intended for use by 
children, the list will so indicate, but 
it should be ordered by the teacher. If 

‘time is important, write directly to the 

advertisers. The coupon below is for 
your convenience in ordering several 
items. 


64a Shaw Finger—Print Booklet 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

I have checked the items and 
quantities desired. I understand 
this coupon is for use only during 
this school year. 3¢ is enclosed for 
each item ordered. 


64a 65a 20a 22a 66a 1. 2. 3. 
62a 55a 
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Sixteen pages of instructions and 
ideas for using this fascinating 
medium. Many illustrations which 
show how a child or an adult can 
enjoy this simple medium for free 
artistic expression. 

65a On the Track—new edition of 
an illustrated guide to the nature, 
availability and source of free 
teaching aids on railroad trans- 
portation. Describes materials for 
all grade levels and most subject 
matter areas. One free copy per 
teacher. 

202 Wayside Wonders along 
America’s Highways Wall mu- 
ral 8 feet wide. In full color. 
Shows the most interesting spots 
along the highways. Includes an 
8-page booklet “How to See 
America,” which gives the his- 
torical background of bus travel 
and how to take a bus trip. Con- 
tains good, practical material for 
the seasoned traveler, as well as 
for the novice. The booklet also 
includes one page of study out- 
line on bus travel. 

22a The Coordinated Classroom 
is an illustrated, 48-page report 
covering every phase of seating, 
lighting, and decoration problems 


in the classroom and their effect 

on children’s posture, vision and 

general welfare. 

66a New booklets to help teach 

menstrual hygiene. Indicate 

number desired for each age 
group. 

1. Growing Up and Liking It. A 

booklet for teen-age girls. 

. Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered. A_ booklet for pre- 
adolescents. 

3. It’s Much Easier When You 
Know. A booklet for fully ma- 
tured girls. 

62a How to Apply for a Summer 

Job—contains information on 

the proper procedures to use in 

applying for summer employment 
in such organizations as hotels, 
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summer camps, national parks, 
steamship lines, resorts, ranches 
and industrial firms. One copy to 
a teacher. Will also indicate where 
and how list of these firms may 
be obtained. 

§§a Utilization Listing and 
Where-to-Use Guide lists more 
than 600 Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films. Arranged to show 
suitability of each film according 
to grade levels and subject areas. 
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NEW positive-action “Safety-Seal” door resists 
strongest winds, rainstorms, snowdrifts! 

NEW super-strong “Control-a-Door” linkage! 
NEW “‘Aerotex”’ seat padding—wonderfully 
comfortable and durable! 

NEW dust-proof, leak-free wheelhouse! 

NEW “Sky-Light” interior finish increases visi- 
bility 59%! 

NEW glistening, long-lasting synthetic exterior 
finish! 

NEW streamlining! 


Write today for free color literature! 


BAKER EQUIPMENT 














THE WONDERFUL NEW Wayne. FOR 1953 
Oe) 


ALL THIS plus these other exclusives: BONDERIZED 
Acainst Rust! ... Higher headroom . . . bigger 
windshields ... Wiper Bony Front. . . 9 guard 
rails on each side . . . 8 impact thicknesses of heavy 
steel at critical passenger level . . . ““Sarety-VuE” 
Winpow 1n Lower Part or Emercency Door 
TO Prevent Back-up Accipents . . . etc.! By 
Wayne Works, Inc., Richmond, Indiana, U.S.A. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
AND OLDEST MANUFACTURER 
OF SCHOOL BUS BODIES EXCLUSIVELY! 


ENGINEERING CO. 


Summit and Norfolk Streets 
Richmond 11, Virginia 









































Miller wRhoads believes in 


THE Shopping Center 


the ensemble idea for Easter... 

here in a pure silk jacket dress; 
throughout our fashion floors i 
suits and costumes of wool, 
rayon, shantung. Equally important 

the matchbox jacket with newsworthy 
lining—often to match your suit’s blouse. 
It's the “put-together look”; it’s 


good fashion, good sense to invest in 


ensembles that lead double lives! 


